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The Living God _ At the beginning of a new year we need strength 
Is Among Us! and assurance anew to face the unknown. We need 

courage and faith for ourselves and for the Church. 
A message well suited to drive away fear and to give courage was delivered 
by Joshua, the peerless leader of his people ready to cross Jordan’s bed: 
“Ye shall know that the living God is among you.” That message is ours 
on the threshold of the year 1949. 

The troubles and sorrows and disappointments that come to each of us 
in life’s turmoil can readily lead to apprehensions and doubt and a forgetting 
of God's gracious presence. The little worries about insignificant misad- 
ventures may becloud the sense of His divine guidance, as the foibles and 
follies of our frail human nature may obscure the image of a merciful and 
ever-present and ever-loving Father. And so we need to be told ever and 
again with the positive voice of Scripture certainty that the living God is 
among us and with us. “The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is 
our Refuge.” 

For the work of the Church we must know that the living God is among 
us and act boldly on that knowledge. The vital work of the Church demands 
a vitalized faith in Him who said: “Lo, I am with you alway.” These are 
neither vain words nor empty platitudes. They state an absolute predicate, 
without which no program within the Church can be projected for eventual 
completion. 

Most readily this will be recognized for the carrying on of foreign missions. 
Mission work, let us say among the Mohammedans, is recognized as so dif_i- 
cult and without hope of success if the living God, the Lord of His Church, 
were not with the missionaries, that His complete blessing for the minutest 
detail of the work is readily regarded as essential. The same degree of bless- 
ing is necessary for the work of home missions or charity and should be so 
regarded. 

Also in the educational enterprises of the Church must we know that 
the living God is among us and that His blessing alone spells success. The 
humble labors of the teacher in the classroom — whether they be performed 
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in Sunday school, parish school, the Lutheran high school, college, or sem- 
inary — are in vain without the blessing of God. The pastor, instructing his 
children’s or adult catechumen class or preaching a sermon, needs the same 
blessing of this same God. The members of all the various educational boards 
within the Church, too, must have the assurance of His blessed presence. 

That assurance is there. “Ye shall know that the living God is among you.” 
Why, then, should there be any hesitation in carrying out His work, in con- 
ceiving of it in large terms, and in completing it with boldness? The fears 
and misgivings which beset the execution of the day-to-day details of the 
educational work of the Church, the hesitation to adopt adequate budgets 
for the effective work of our Christian schools, the reluctance to open new 
high schools or to support the existing ones, all seem to say that we do not 
know that the living God is among us. Or is He among us only when it 
comes to one phase of His work? 

The shadows are lengthening, the twilight grows dimmer. While the 
world’s day is hastening to its close, let us, in the sure faith that the living 
God is among us, do His work with the strength and courage, the faith 
and assurance, His Word gives us. Then will the year 1949 be a blessed one. 

C. S. M. 


They Found It Several men of learning counseled together and agreed 

to go on a long journey in pursuit of Truth. Jointly 
they traveled through hundreds of pages of the writings of moderns and 
ancients. Sometimes they almost succumbed to the desert dryness and the 
sterility of literary offerings. On other occasions they encountered oases 
and drank deeply of refreshing waters. But Truth was not there. On the 
long, tedious, and apparently fruitless journey they at times tarried and 
sought advice and aid from men renowned for worldly wisdom. An an- 
nouncement of the purpose of their quest met with scorn and derision. How- 
ever, they tenaciously moved on with the conviction that if they would seek, 
they would find. They stopped in at pillared and paneled educational palaces, 
but Truth was not to be found there. Eventually they entered a modest 
building in which there was a room filled with cherubic children. A little 
boy stood before them introducing a story. 

“God sent His only Son. We celebrated Christmas to remind ourselves and to 
tell others about this happy event. God gave. We take. Through faith we accept 
Jesus as our Savior. Soon after Jesus was born, people came to see Him. Rich and 
poor, sick and well, rulers and servants, the shepherds and the Wise Men, kneeled 
before Him. Today we are going to learn specifically about the Wise Men. These 
men found Jesus by following a heavenly light. They had a long and dangerous 
journey. Many people whom they met tried to persuade them not to go to Jesus. 
Others showed interest but with the purpose of destroying the Babe at Bethlehem. 
To learn about the Wise Men, their travels, and their acceptance of Jesus, turn to 


St. Matthew, chapter two, verses one to twelve, in your Bibles. Will some of you 
share your Bibles with our visitors at the rear of the room?” 
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The hearts of the learned men leaped with joy. At last they had found 
Truth. They searched the Scriptures and found peace for their souls. They 
returned not to those who would scoff and destroy. They told the story of 
salvation as they pursued new paths on their journey home. H. G. 


Whither Our Schools? We are inclined to be concerned about the 
future. Especially at the beginning of a 
new year the question is frequently raised: What lies ahead? 

To those of us directly interested in the cause of Christian education 
the question suggests itself: Whither are we headed in the planning and 
carrying out of our program of Christian education? While space does not 
permit an analysis of our entire program in all of its branches on the various 
age levels, a brief survey of our parish school situation seems timely. 


Data based on actual statistics and subsequent trends supply a safe basis 
for predictions. This provides the comfortable assurance that sharing the 
recent fate of our pollsters need not be feared. 


Which are pertinent statistical facts? Since 1940 our birth rate has 
mounted steadily from year to year, with the result that during the past 
several years there has been a marked increase in the enrollment of the 
lower elementary public school grades. The enrollment in public teacher 
training institutions is at an all-time low. While in 1920 twenty-two per cent 
of all college students attended teachers’ colleges, the figure has today 
dropped to two per cent. 


Which are inevitable trends? In the first place, for the next five or six 
years the enrollment increase will have affected all of the elementary school 
grades and moved into the high school area. Secondly, as a result of this 
increase in enrollment, more teachers will be needed. Add to this latter 
situation the present shortage of teachers, and the problem becomes still 
more acute. 

Public educators see the need of an expanded building program to ac- 
commodate the growing enrollment. They are alarmed about the teacher 
situation, which is forcing more and more incompetent, unqualified, and 
poorly trained men and women into the schoolrooms. In some States now 
one third of the teaching force consists of emergency teachers, and it is 
predicated that if the present trend continues, within ten years half of 
the children in our public schools will be taught by substandard teachers. 


Our educational program in the Church faces the same conditions as does 
public education. In some respects our problems are perhaps more serious. 
In addition to the effects of the mounting birth rate, we anticipate a larger 
percentage of our Lutheran children of school age in our parish schools. 
Our teacher shortage is equally alarming when we consider that all available 
undergraduates from our teachers’ colleges and ministerial seminaries and 
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many emergency teachers with little training constitute now an abnormal 
percentage of substandard teachers in our classrooms. 

Whither are we drifting? Can we afford to sit by complacently and let 
conditions continue to take their course? Wisdom and foresight should 
compel us to face intelligently the present status with its clear implications 
for the future. The handwriting on the wall calls for planning. School 
buildings need to be enlarged and new ones erected. Our insufficient teacher 
training facilities call for expansion, and student recruitment becomes a 
crying need. 

The responsibility rests with our Church, our Synod. But Synod con- 
sists of congregations; and it is in the local congregations where our edu- 
cational problems arise and where suggestions for their solutions and ideas 
for planning the future ought to originate. Hence those of us entrusted 
with positions of leadership in our congregations and in the church at large 
must take the iniative. There is no time to lose. Plans for that needed 
new school or that necessary enlargement of present facilities dare not be 
delayed. Expansion of our teacher-training facilities is under way. An 
effective program of student recruitment can and will be launched as soon 
as the request for a modest appropriation of funds is granted. 

God has opened wide the doors of opportunity for Christian education 
in our Church. The future has never looked brighter for our schools than 
it does today, when parents in our communities bring their children to our 
doors and ask us to share with them the blessings of a Christian training 
which we are privileged to offer. Shall we indifferently or faintheartedly 
bury the talent which has been entrusted to our stewardship? Our attitude 
toward our schools during this critical period will determine the future of 
the foremost agency employed by our Church in the Christian training of 
its youth, our parish school. Whither our schools? There is but one answer: 
No retrogression, no standstill, but forward with God. Are we willing and 
have we the courage to steer that course? XE Xe 


The Need for a “Vipping” National income advanced 180% _ be- 
tween 1928 and 1947. 


Congregations throughout Synod advanced their contributions for home 
purposes 98% per capita between 1928 and 1947. 

Congregations throughout Synod contributed 2% less per capita for 
Synod's Budget in 1947 than they did in 1928. 

The above statements were extracted from Fiscal Conference — Prospectus 
and Minutes, September 8 and 9, 1948. 

Just why does this condition exist? Does the membership of the Lutheran 
Church belong in vocational categories which have not participated in the 
indicated income accretion? The answer to this question is “No.” Then why 
did the Church not receive more money for its program of conversion and 
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conservation? It may be that the membership is ill acquainted with its 
responsibilities. It could be that moneys are being siphoned away from 
regular channels for the development and perpetuation of programs spon- 
sored by organized groups loosely attached and poorly integrated with the 
over-all program of the Church. Whatever the causes may be, they must 
be investigated and rectified. 

The effect which the reduced income will have on the mission program 
is disturbingly conspicuous. Moreover, the formal educational program of 
the Church will suffer materially. 

It is interesting to note that in our American political structure more 
and more money and responsibility are being concentrated in the hands 
of those who direct the activities of the larger administrative units. In the 
Church the converse seems to be true. The futility of granting responsi- 
bility without authority and authority without money should be obvious. 

Will it be necessary for the Church to initiate a program of mass con- 
ditioning by influential people? Newspapers report that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly the War Department, has established such a pattern 
through its VIP (Very Important Person) program. The VIP is to be wined 
and dined and propagandized (while riding on boats and airplanes) through 
the whispering of “inside” information. It is assumed that he will set up 
a chain reaction of whispers in his home community. Maybe it is necessary 
to assume that mass conditioning through the writings and speeches of a 
few influential people is the answer to the current monetary problem in the 
Church. If so, these influential people will then have to be conditioned by 
shoving roast duck into their faces with one hand and relaxing the rubber 
bands around their wallets with the other. Furthermore, they will have to 
be supplied with “inside” data so that they can speak with authority and 
increase in stature as “VIPS.” 

More important than a “VIP” program is the need of persistently bringing 
the work of the Church to the attention of the membership through chan- 
nels which have been available but not always utilized. The “every-day” 
schools are particularly well suited to serve this need. It is doubtful whether 
part-time educational agencies can and will make the necessary contribu- 
tions. Moreover, the Church’s periodicals will have to adopt a long range 
pattern of wholesome illumination. The effectiveness of these approaches 
cannot be measured until they are tried. 

In the meantime what shall be done about the maintenance of the 
Church’s educational agencies? First and foremost, let it be conclusively 
decided what the long-range educational pattern shall be. Second, let it 
be determined which administrative units shall be held responsible for 
which agencies. Third, on the basis of research, let it be ascertained what 
the most effective means of communicating the program of the Church to 
the membership might be. With respect to the last item, we have assumed 
much and tested little. H. G. 


The Spirit of Adoption 
(Romans 8:15) 
(More about Prayer) 


ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 


The prayer that begins with trust- 
fulness and passes on into waiting will 
always end in thankfulness, triumph, 
and praise. It is natural that those 
who have asked with all sincerity: 
“Lord, teach us to pray” will become 
very conscious of the fact that they 
are part of the family of God, free 
from the spirit of bondage and having 
received the spirit of adoption where- 
by they cry “Abba, Father.” 

How to pray is the natural question 
for a believing Christian. He is anx- 
ious to do the thing which God has 
asked him to do in the manner which 
is completely acceptable to God. That 
means that day by day, and always, 
he strives to find out more about his 
God, the love of Him, the care of 
Him, the bounty of Him. How to 
pray grows simply out of what we are. 
Think of the Pharisee in the parable. 
The way in which he prayed was 
simply the result of what he was. His 
life was a sham, his appearances be- 
fore men boasting, his coming to God 
blasphemy. So the prayer of the pub- 
lican, too, came out of what he was — 
a sinner lost in the darkness, hoping 
for the light, and praying for the 
mercy of God. The whole key to real 
prayer lies in 1 John 3:1: “Behold, 
what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God,” and in Gal. 3: 
26: “Ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus.” It was Luther's 
deep understanding of these beautiful 
words of Scripture which enabled him 


to write as the explanation of the “Our 
Father who art in heaven” the strong 
words: “God would by these words 
tenderly invite us to believe that He 
is our true Father and that we are 
His true children, so that we may with 
all boldness and confidence ask Him 
as dear children ask their dear father.” 
We have unlearned so much of just 
that simple trust that it is always 
dreadful to contemplate how much of 
our prayer has gone from real, deep 
trust and the confidence of children 
in their father into mere words and 
forms and sounds which are beautiful 
and rhythmic but meaningless. 

Tell me your dreams, your hopes, 
your ideals, your ambitions, and your 
standards of life, and I will have lis- 
tened in on your real prayers. Most 
of the time when we begin to teach 
children to pray we begin by impos- 
ing words, forms and sequences of 
words upon their minds. We impress 
upon them the goodness and the saint- 
liness of wonderful people from ages 
past who lived in a far different and 
more tranquil world than ours. The 
starting point here, as in all education, 
is where the child is, what the setting 
of the child is in his home, with his 
companions in school and on the play- 
ground, with his father’s work and his 
mother’s disposition, with his brothers 
and sisters, with his God and _ his 
knowledge of his Savior. The whole 
educational principle of readiness 
must be applied particularly when 
we teach a child to pray. What does 
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he know, and where has he been? 
What has he been doing? What has 
he been saying? What has he been 
thinking? Most likely you will dis- 
cover, as so many of us have, that 
teaching a child to pray is a lifework 
which involves the eyes of faith to see 
God in the history of his land, in the 
study of the earth and its people, in 
the wonders of nature and the mir- 
acles of art. 

More pertinently, this kind of prep- 
aration for prayer will include the 
steady building up of the surety of 
faith in “Him that loved us and 
washed us from our sins in His own 
blood and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and His Father” 
(Rev. 1:5-6). It is not fashionable in 
our day, with the decline of monarchy 
and a complete loss of the sense of 
destiny, to instill in the hearts of our 
youngsters that humble but all-suffi- 
cient sense of destiny which tells them 
that they are the sons and daughters 
of the living God and that they must 
never live at a level which is lower 
than that nor be content with a life 
which is less than that. Unless our 
faith is so blessedly sure that it can 
convince the child at every turn that 
his ultimate destiny is with God and 
Christ in heaven, we shall never han- 
dle the Scriptures or our instruction 
through the Word of God with that 
wisdom which we ought to have or 
that deftness of touch which shows 
that you leave all successes to the 
Holy Spirit and rely on Him to accom- 
plish and fulfill all that He has prom- 
ised for the child and those who work 
with the child. 

Success in prayer, too, is to be meas- 
ured between what you are now and 
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what you might have been by the 
grace of God. Conversation with God 
is certainly one of the truly high levels 
of thought. Verbalization is already a 
triumph over frustration. The psy- 
chologists and the psychiatrists have 
discovered that, too. Their late re- 
covery of this great wisdom, which 
the Church of God in all ages has 
known, marks them as laggards and as 
self-centered men who would not 
learn from God the things that they 
have now discovered so haltingly for 
themselves. 

It is sometimes difficult to discover 
just exactly what it is that holds us 
back from the really definite ap- 
proaches to the problems of prayer. 
Perhaps it is our sense of order that 
blights our lives. We have a habit of 
feeling that things can only be done 
well when we all do them alike or 
follow along on an agreed pattern or 
form. We want to be so very sure that 
the children are doing the thing cor- 
rectly that we teach them words 
which have the perfect form and 
prayers which have a lovely rhythm, 
and then settle back content and say 
that they have learned to pray. It is 
only the pity of God which has saved 
us from the awful consquences of 
such folly. It is only the blessedness 
of the Holy Spirit's using even these 
weak means for His own purposes 
and ends that has saved us from ac- 
tual blasphemy. It is only the un- 
hampered flight of the child’s spirit 
which you can never catch or hold 
fast in a mere snare of words which © 
fills up his spiritual life and makes 
him the miracle of faith and love 
which he so often gets to be. The 
little words and phrases that we 
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taught him become a ladder of dreams 
by which he moves on and out over 
the whole world and does so much 
more with them than we had ever 


hoped or dreamed he would or could. | 


Surely, we can do better than that. 
We can keep our young people grow- 
ing as naturally in the strength of 
prayer as they grow in body and 
mind. If they reach their highest 
strength and greatest powers of mind 
at the beginning of their early twen- 
ties, then surely we ought also: to be 
able to help them reach their greatest 
powers of prayer at about the same 
time. Strange, isn’t it, that just at that 
time they are weakest and most con- 
fused about their prayer life! 
Another way in which the blight of 
our sense of order manifests itself is 
that we seem to tie prayer down to 
certain periods of time. Going to bed 
at night, rising in the morning, before 
and after meals, at the opening and 
closing of school, in the church serv- 
ice — if they are many, these are about 
their full extent. We pay lip service 
to the beautiful words “Pray without 
ceasing,” but rarely do we make clear 
to a child what the way of life is 
which lets them pray without ceasing. 
In order to achieve that, we must 
from the very beginning lead our 
children into the old Scripture graces 
of sincere self-examination. The words 
of the Catechism about probing our 
own hearts and souls, the Christian 
Questions with their answers, the way 
in which we constantly ask people to 
- examine themselves before receiving 
the body and blood of our Lord in 
Holy Communion, all those things 
must be learned very early and must 
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of his growing up. Because the child 
is naturally self-willed, he must be 
taught to ask: “Have I always put the 
will of God first? Have I desired His 
will above all else? Have I desired 
His will before pride or gain or opin- 
ion? Am I willing to listen to God in 
my heart—or have I wished to si- 
lence, ignore, or not hear His voice 
at all?” Here could follow a long 
sample of self-examination on the 
basis of the Ten Commandments, and 
every good teacher and pastor will 
be able to devise a fine series of 
heart-searching, love-filled questions 
which will lead the child in the spirit 
of the Savior into the very heart of 
the Commandments, whose summary 
and climax is always love. 

Very early the questions about 
faithfulness should be brought to the 
attention of the one who longs to pray. 
Have I been faithful in my duties? 
Have I received the assignment of 
duties as a part of the sharing which 
we do as children of God? Have I 
done my work at home, in school, 
for others, with a genuine will to 
serve? Have I been making trivial 
excuses in order to avoid doing my 
plain dutyP Has my work at any 
point been shoddy or careless? Have 
I been content with less than my best? 
Have I been a mere timeserver, filling 
up the hours of school or church with 
a mere outward conformity and a pas- 
sive good behavior rather than an ac- 
tive participation and real joy in the 
glories of the work? 

There must be a constant re-em- 
phasis of the values of real integrity in 
the life of the child. We hear so much 
about split personalities in our time, 
about confusion and frustrations. Our 
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Savior knew all about that when He 
said: “No man can serve two masters” 
—“Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” It is a very natural thing, there- 
fore, to have the child look at himself 
again and see what he really needs 
to ask God in prayer. Let him ask: 
“Am I truthful, sincere, and honest in 
thought, word and deed? Have I pre- 
served the integrity —the oneness — 
of my soul, or have I been trying to 
strike an uneasy balance between 
what I want and what I know that 
God wantsP Have I respected my 
conscience and the Word of God as 
its guide, or have I been untruthful, 
insincere, and false in any way? And 
if I have failed my Lord in any of 
these things, has it been because of 
fear or pride or indolence or for some 
little gain?” 

Examples such as those given above 
can be multiplied. We can discuss 
further, and probe with all love, 
around the questions of purity and 
justice and kindness and bravery and 
thoughtfulness and tribulation. We 
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can develop a great many questions 
on the basis of the Second Table of 
the Law, which would lead the child 
into viewing community problems 
correctly. There can be a great deal 
of examination of motives as com- 
pared with the mere mechanical con- 
formity to the principles which we 
have learned. There can be the deep 
and earnest probing about our sense 
of reality in religion and about our- 
selves. Perhaps at some later time 
these things can be explored still 
further. For the present we content 
ourselves merely with calling atten- 
tion to the fact that complete sin- 
cerity in the attempt to teach prayer 
means a complete openness about the 
hidden things in our own lives and a 
complete dependence upon the power 
of a gracious God to bring us to the 
realization, also by our prayers and 
sincere self-examination, that all these 
things have been made right and good 
and holy again in the coming of 
Christ Jesus, our blessed Lord and 
only Savior. 


Cuartes A. Bearp.—The death of Charles A. Beard on September 1 
brought to climactic close a brilliant teaching, writing, and public service 
career that stretched over the half century marking the rise of the United States 


as a world power. 


Dr. Beard’s contributions to thought about American history, government 
and politics have placed him among those distinguished writers who not only 
preached but also practiced honesty. Transient acclaim or personal popularity 
meant little to him when measured against truth and conscience. In the light 
of his whole work, he had exceptional consistency in that he grew in reflective 
power by constant learning and reviewing of historic events in the atmosphere 


of current events. 


Charles A. Beard was a great teacher and a truly great American. He 
never prostituted scholarship for economic, academic, or governmental favors; 
he never wrote except as he formed his independent and carefully measured 
conclusions from painstaking review of available historical evidence. As high 
passions recede and we again become objectively realistic, Charles A. Beard 
will grow in stature, and the simple greatness of the man and teacher will 
become increasingly clear.— ArrHur B. Morniman in The Nation’s Schools, 


November, 1948. 


The Old-World Background of United States History 


ALFRED VON Rour SAUER 


The Old-World background of 
American history is usually taught in 
the sixth grade. The objective of this 
course is to show how greatly the 
history of the United States has been 
influenced by the long period of Old- 
World history that went before it, and 
thus to serve as a foundation and 
preparation for the study of American 
history in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The need has long been 
recognized of presenting the Old- 
World background to our pupils be- 
fore they are introduced to a de- 
tailed study of New-World history. 
Christian Gauss, retired dean of 
Princeton University, says: “Much in 
American history happened before 
1776 or 1492. The birth of Christ in 
Palestine still arouses a deeper emo- 
tional response in Americans than 
even the Fourth of July. ... The 
Athenian Plato, the Spaniard Cer- 
vantes, the English Shakespeare, the 
German Goethe, the Frenchman Bal- 
zac, played a large part in shaping 
the American mind. By excessive 
emphasis on American history, litera- 
ture, and civilization we are cutting 
ourselves off from the broader, 
deeper, more humane currents in our 
own American tradition.” ! 

Lutheran educators, however, 
should not be satisfied with a mere 
re-emphasis of cultural values which 
the New World has received from the 
Old. Certainly a paramount objective 
in their presentation of a course on 
Old-World background should be a 


1 Time Magazine, May 26, 1947, p. 67. 
The editors comment: “Dean Gauss hit the 
target with some smacking bull’s-eyes.” 
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thorough appreciation of our Lu- 
theran heritage from earliest times. 
A Lutheran teacher, for instance, will 
go farther than Dean Gauss went; he 
will concur with the statement in one 
of the better Old-World background 
textbooks that the Savior’s birth is 
“the greatest event in history.”* He 
will not only attach greater signi- 
ficance to Martin Luther than to 
Shakespeare and Goethe, but will also 
call the Reformation “the outstanding 
historical event since the time of 
Christ.” ® 

Thus it becomes evident that the 
task of Lutheran education in the 
study of America’s Old-World back- 
ground is a careful correlation of 
Lutheran history and secular history 
from the beginning of the world down 
to modern times. The present study 
has to do with such an interweaving 
of the Lutheran viewpoint into the 
various phases of Old-World history, 
as it is usually presented by secular 
educators. The suggested interweav- 
ing or correlation will cover three 
phases: I. The different objectives in 
teaching America’s Old-World back- 
ground from the Lutheran and the 
secular point of view. II. An evalua- 
tion of some typical textbooks on 
America’s Old-World background. 
Ill. The main threads of Lutheran 
history that must be woven into the 
course in America’s Old-World back- 
ground. 


2 T. B. Lawler, The Gateway to Amer- 
ican History, Revised Edition (Ginn and 
Co., 1936), in the chapter on Christianity. 

3 General Course of Study for Lutheran 
Elementary Schools, p. 155. 
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THE OLD WORLD BACKGROUND OF U.S. HISTORY 


I 

The difference in objectives be- 
tween a Lutheran approach and a 
secular approach to America’s Old- 
World background becomes evident 
if one examines the course of study 
that is outlined for State elementary 
schools. In Minnesota, for instance, 
the State curriculum lists the follow- 
ing as objectives in the teaching of 
America’s Old-World background: 
“A. To understand that our history 
had its beginning long ago in the his- 
tory of other nations. B. To know 
how civilization grew in the Old 
World. C. To emphasize the fact that 
men of other nations and times have 
rendered great services to us. D. To 
appreciate the use our forefathers 
have made of their Old-World heri- 
tage. E. To encourage right attitudes 
and ideals of service.”* Of Points A 
to D it may be said that Lutheran 
education can endorse them, with 
this reservation, that they do not go 
far enough because they leave God 
out of the Old-World background. 
Point E raises the question: What is 
meant by “right attitudes and ideals 
of service’? The answer may be 
found in the same State curriculum, 
which defines the objective of the so- 
cial studies as follows: “The field of 
social studies is particularly concerned 
with training the individual to render 
such service to society as will result 
in benefit both to himself and to the 
group. The special field of history is 
to teach the child how social ideals 
have developed. The special field of 
citizenship is to teach the child his 
relationship with those institutions 


4 Curriculum for Elementary Schools, 
State of Minnesota, 1928 ed., repr. 1943, 
p- 262. 
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through which these ideals func- 
tion.”> This shows that Point E 
simply means training the child to 
improve itself and to improve its en- 
vironment without any other motiva- 
tion than self-benefit and group-bene- 
fit. What is that but Christless 
character building? Therefore Lu- 
theran education must go far beyond 
secular education in this, that it em- 
phasizes Christian motivation in the 
social studies, that it brings the power 
of the Gospel of Christ to bear on 
the molding of the child’s individual 
and social life. 

In addition to such Christ-centered 
ethics, character building, and citizen- 
ship, Lutheran education must also 
focus the attention of the child on 
God as the almighty and all-knowing 
Manager of history. This objective 
is clearly defined in the studies on 
the curriculum that are in use in our 
Church. “God’s hand in history is not 
always evident to man .. . but the 
fact that God rules is never in doubt. 
... To man it may seem as if God’s 
rule has collapsed, but the Christian 
realizes that . . . God often turns ap- 
parent evil to a good purpose... . 
The most important thing for the 
world must be the building of Christ’s 
Chureh on earth. God’s rule of man 
and nations must, therefore, be pri- 
marily concerned with the protection 
and propagation of the Church.” ® To 
this may be added the statement of 
Professor Klatt: “We believe that our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ holds 
the destiny of all peoples in His 
hands, and He so directs their course 


that even the doings of the ungodly, 


5 Ibid., p. 239. 
6 General Course of Study, p. 148. 
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unconscious to themselves, must con- 
tribute to His glory and the welfare 
of His kingdom.” * 

By applying these Lutheran prin- 
ciples to the study of America’s Old- 
World background it is possible to 
arrive at a fair correlation of objec- 
tives. In lieu of the five secular ob- 
jectives listed above the writer would 
propose the following: A. To recog- 
nize God’s creation as the beginning 
of our history through the medium 
of other nations which have pre- 
ceded us. B. To observe how God 
guided the rise of civilization for the 
benefit of His Church in the Old 
World and thus prepared the way for 
a Church-upholding civilization in the 
New World. C. To evaluate properly 
the blessings which God bestowed 
upon us through men of other nations 
and times. D. To cherish the help 
which God gave our American fore- 
fathers by enabling them to stand on 
the shoulders of the Old World. E. To 
motivate Christian attitudes and 
ideals of citizenship by an even 
greater appreciation of the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus. 


II 

In turning, secondly, to an evalua- 
tion of some of the textbooks on 
America’s Old-World background, the 
writer feels constrained to comment 
that the majority of these texts remind 
a Lutheran educator of people suffer- 
ing with anemia, because the subject 
matter is so secular, so deficient in 
the lifeblood of Christianity. 

The first text § belongs to the series 


7H. R. Klatt, History, An Outline from 
the Christian Point of View, Preface, in 
Lutheran School Journal, August, 1924. 

8 Meyer, Hamer, and Grisso, The Old 
World and Its Gifts (Follett, 1942). 
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Unified Social Studies. It follows the 
Dewey philosophy that “history and 
geography are in reality two phases 
of the same living whole” and treats 
these two subjects together. The ma- 
terial is presented in the form of a 
travelog beginning with a trip by 
clipper from New York to Lisbon, 
thence to the various countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
The following quotation sheds light 
on the extremely naturalistic view- 
point of this text: “How did the earth 
begin? No one knows the exact an- 
swer to this question. We now be- 
lieve that millions of years were re- 
quired for the earth to become what 
it is today. At first it may have been 
a fiery cloudlike mass that was either 
violently hurled or drawn from the 
sun. Gradually it cooled off on the 
surface and formed a crust.” ® There 
are only scattered and meager refer- 
ences to the rise of Christianity, the 
teachings of Jesus being treated un- 
der the heading “What We Owe to 
the Jews.” Besides its liberal view- 
point two facts militate against using 
Meyer, Hamer, and Grisso as a basic 
textbook: It is too expensive, and it 
combines geography and history. It 
will be useful, however, as a refer- 
ence work. 

The next textbook? suffers not 
from a unification of geography and 
history, but from overemphasis on 
the social aspects of history. This is 


indicated in the following introduc- 


tion by the publishers: “With history 
the basic, interweaving thread, vari- 
ous aspects of the social sciences, in- 


9 Ibid., p. 14. 


10 Mary G. Kelty, Other Lands and 
Other Times (Ginn, 1942). 
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cluding institutions, ideas, and cus- 
toms of functional importance, are 
introduced.” + The excessively socio- 
logical approach of this text is also 
shown in its division of materials: 
Unit One, “People of long ago taught 
us to live in safety and in comfort” 
(prehistory). Unit Two, “States learn 
to keep order among large numbers 
of people” (Egypt, Babylonia). Unit 
Three, “Can a state have both free- 
dom and order?” (Greece and Rome). 
Unit Four, “A single way of life 
throughout all Western Europe” 
(Middle Ages). The text is so taken 
up with human co-operation as the 
ultimate goal of man’s development 
that one whole phase of the Old- 
World background is left untouched, 
namely, modern history. The book 
practically closes just before the dawn 
of the Reformation. The author ad- 
vances the following antiscriptural 
theory on the origin of Hebrew mono- 
theism: “As the Jewish people saw 
one world state follow another, they 
set to thinking. At times one em- 
peror ruled the whole world. In the 
same way, then, must there not be 
one God over all peoples? The Jews 
decided that there must be only one. 
No group had ever thought of that 
before; each tribe had its own special 
God. And large states, like Egypt 
and Babylonia, had had many Gods. 
What was this one God like? He 
could not be an image. He could 
have no body at all, but must be a 
spirit. He must be everywhere. It 
took the Jews a long time to learn 
so grand an idea. But they grew to 
understand it, and they spread their 


11 [bid., cf. flyleaf under front cover. 
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idea widely over the earth.” 12 On the 
basis of the foregoing the writer does 
not recommend this text either for 
classwork or reference despite the 
fact that its author is an acknowl- 
edged authority. 

The most recent text to reach the 
writers hands is America Heir of 
Yesterday. A commendable division 
of materials characterizes this text: 
eight chapters on ancient history, 
eight chapters on medieval history, 
and nine chapters on modern history. 
But there is also reason to criticize 
this text from the Lutheran point of 
view, for instance, the “dawn man” 
in Chapter One, the meager account 
of the Hebrews, the overemphasis on 
the New World in the modern period, 
and insufficient treatment of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 
A novel feature of the book is the 
section of about thirty-five pages on 
European immigrants who came to 
settle in America in the nineteenth 
century. 

The Gateway to American His- 
tory ** is the textbook that is recom- 
mended in the General Course of 
Study for Lutheran Elementary 
Schools. Of all of the texts that have 
been discussed this one certainly 
comes the closest to serving the pur- 
poses of Lutheran education, even 
though great care must be used to cor- 
rect Roman Catholic tendencies and 
viewpoints in the second half of the 
book. The preface presents a very 
clear survey of what the Old World 


12 Ibid., p. 206. 

13 Ames and Ames, America Heir of 
Yesterday (Webster, 1945). 

14 T, B. Lawler, The Gateway to Amer- 
ican History, Revised Edition (Ginn, 1936). 
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gave the New. The approach to an- 
cient history is excellent, namely, on 
the basis of the Biblical account of the 
three sons of Noah. With no reference 
whatever to prehistory, the story of 
the Hebrews, Babylonians, and As- 
syrians is traced to the descendants of 
Shem, the story of the Egyptians to 
the descendants of Ham, and the story 
of the Medo-Persians and the Graeco- 
Romans to the descendants of Ja- 
pheth. The Hebrews are given a unit 
by themselves, which is essentially 
complete and accurate. In the unit on 
Christianity the birth of the Savior is 
properly called “the greatest event in 
history,” but the Catholic viewpoint 
also begins to make itself felt. Not the 
common Biblical language of the 
Greeks, but the widely used Latin 
language of Rome is credited with 
helping the spread of the Gospel. The 
Council if Nicaea is designated “the 
first great council of the Catholic 
Church.” During the medieval period 
the contribution of Ireland to the mis- 
sionary activities on the continent and 
the role played by Roman Catholic 
saints are emphasized. The Reforma- 
tion is called “a revolt in Germany 
against the teachings of the Catholic 
Church and the Pope as the head of 
the Church.” If this text enjoys wide 
circulation in our Lutheran schools 
and in our State schools, it certainly is 
another example of the penetration of 
books with definitely Catholic shad- 
ings and leanings into secular and 
non-Catholic classrooms and libraries. 

If the Lutheran teacher selects one 
of the books referred to above, he 
must perforce take the chaff with the 
wheat. If it is not the humanistic 
tendency which stands out in the first 
three texts, it is the Roman tendency 
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of the last-mentioned book which 
he has to contend with, the Scylla of 
Modernism on the one hand, the 
Charybdis of Catholicism on the 
other. It is therefore clear that the 
Lutheran teacher himself must care- 
fully correlate the viewpoint of his 
Church with the subject matter that 
is available in any of these textbooks. 
This in turn points to the third part 
of the present discussion, namely, 
the main threads of Lutheran history 
that must be woven into the course 
in Old-World background. 


Ill 

According to the State curriculum 
of Minnesota the course in Old-World 
background is to be divided into 
seven units: A. Early Stages of Man- 
kind. B. Ancient Civilizations. C. The 
Greeks. D. The Romans. E. The 
Middle Ages. F. The Discovery of 
the Western World. G. Rival Powers 
in Europe and America.1®> Which are 
the main threads of history from the 
Lutheran point of view which we as 
Lutheran educators must weave into 
this secular outline? The writer 
would propose adding seven parallel 
units to the seven units presented 
above. These would not replace the 
seven secular units; they would aug- 
ment and complete them. The pro- 
posed units are: A. The Creation and 
the Beginning of Man. B. The Story 
of the Hebrews. C. The Birth of 
Christ in the Fullness of the Time. 
D. The Formation of the Christian 
Church, or the Rise of Christianity. 
E. The Deformation of the Christian 
Church, or the Decline of Christian- 
ity. F, The Reformation of the Chris- 


a State Curriculum (Minnesota), page 
2 £. 
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tian Church, or the Rebirth of Chris- 
tianity. G. The Background of Lu- 
theran Emigration from Northern 
Europe. 

In Unit A the creation and the 
beginning of man parallel the early 
stages of mankind. Here of course 
the sharpest conflict exists between 
the average textbook and our Lu- 
theran point of view. The Biblical 
record in Genesis 1—11 stands out 
in contrast to the secular theories in 
the fields of geology, archaeology, 
biology, and anthropology. This con- 
flict may be avoided by using Law- 
ler's Gateway to American History 
as a classroom text. In the event, 
however, that other texts are used 
either in the classroom or for refer- 
ence work, some attention will have 
to be given to the material on so- 
called prehistoric man. To merely 
skip the objectionable chapter may 
arouse the pupil’s curiosity and may 
give him the impression that some- 
thing is being hidden from him. 
Therefore a better procedure would 
be to point out the facts and to show 
the pupil how these facts have been 
misinterpreted. We cannot close our 
eyes to the evidence of which these 
textbooks speak: rock formations and 
other results of erosion, potsherds and 
stone implements, iron and bronze 
weapons and tools, skulls, skeletons, 
etc. But we must tell the pupil that 
the conclusions which secular scholars 
have drawn from this evidence are 
faulty and misleading. We must tell 
him that all of the evidence that is 
presented may be brought under the 
history of man since the time of 
Adam. Professor Klatt says: “There 
was no prehistoric man. Man has 
come to such conclusions by misusing 
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the remains of later civilizations to 
prove his preconceived notions. 
Through all ages there were civilized 
nations. Each civilized nation sur- 
passed others along some lines, but 
showed a decline or at least no 
progress along other lines.” 1° 

In Unit B the story of the Hebrews 
is placed side by side with the an- 
cient civilizations of Egypt and Bab- 
ylonia. In secular textbooks the He- 
brews, or Israelites, are usually given 
very limited space, especially by 
comparison with the Egyptians and 
Babylonians. Therefore our task as 
Lutheran educators must be to lift 
them out of this textbook obscurity 
and make them the focal nation of 
Unit B. What happened in the valley 
of the Nile and the Tigro-Euphrates 
country is not nearly so significant to 
us as what happened in Palestine, the 
crossroad between these two world 
empires, where God guided the des- 
tiny of His chosen people in antici- 
pation of the gift of His Son. As 
Professor Klatt says: “God uses the 
ungodly for the purpose of working 
out His design. God uses the Egyp- 
tians in making Israel a great nation; 
the Babylonians, to punish Judah in 
order to bring the members of this 
tribe to repentance and preserve them 
as the bearers of His promise.” 17 

Unit C marks the turning point of 
the ages, the birth of Christ in the 
fullness of the time, which may be 
correlated with the history of the 
Greeks. The great Oriental civiliza- 
tions of Egypt and Babylonia, the 
glory and pride of ancient times, had 
ended in extinction. The first great 


16 Outline of History, p. 2. 
17 Ibid., p. 3 f. 
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Western civilization, that of the 
Greeks, gave the world a common 
readable language, but in spite of its 
great thinkers and philosophers 
passed without finding a solution of 
man’s problems. The second great 
Western civilization, that of the Ro- 
mans, was being groomed as a fitting 
vehicle to expedite the carrying out 
of God’s plans. In such a world 
background God brought the event to 
pass which terminated the first half 
of world history and ushered in the 
second half, namely, the birth of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. The record of the 
Four Greek Gospels, describing the 
life and work of the Savior, has had 
a greater influence on the history of 
the Western world than any other 
masterpiece of Greek literature. 

Unit D covers the formation of the 
Christian Church, or the rise of Chris- 
tianity within the background of the 
Roman World. This is a period with 
which the pupils will not be familiar 
because it is touched on only briefly 
in religion and Bible History courses. 
Therefore special effort should be 
made to acquaint the pupil with the 
expansion of the Christian Church 
after the first Pentecost, from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch, Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Rome, its steady growth in spite 
of severe persecution, its adoption 
by Constantine as the state religion 
of the Roman, Empire, its concentra- 
tion in the great centers of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
and Rome, its ultimate centralization 
under the bishop of Rome. Besides 
the Book of Acts of the Apostles, any 
Lutheran church history text may be 
used for source material.18 


18 Cf, also Klatt, Outline, p. 5. 
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The deformation of the Christian 
Church, or the decline of Christianity, 
parallels the study of the Middle 
Ages in Unit E. Here the gradual 
deterioration of the Church of Rome 
must be pointed out, the develop- 
ment of tradition as a source of doc- 
trine equal to the Bible, the introduc- 
tion of one new unscriptural doctrine 
after another, the assumption by the 
Papacy of temporal power and its 
abuses, the inhuman measures used 
to stamp out any so-called heresy 
within the Church. In this connec- 
tion the writer recommends very 
highly a pamphlet entitled The Split 
Between Roman Catholicism and 
Christ.° On the cover page of this 
pamphlet there is a graphic chart 
which traces the deformation of the 
Church through its various stages 
from the year 593 to 1908. Each page 
of the pamphlet is divided into paral- 
lel columns, the one outlining the 
false claims of the word of Rome, the 
other bringing pertinent passages 
from the Word of God in rebuttal. 
The Split will be very helpful to the 
Lutheran teacher in gaining a proper 
perspective for a study of the Middle 
Ages. 

Next to the birth of Christ in Unit C 
the chief place in the study of Old- 
World background is taken by Unit F, 
the Reformation of the Christian 
Church, or the rebirth of Christian- 
ity, together with the discovery of the 
Western World. Through the revival 
of learning after the Dark Ages, God 
prepared the way for the return of 
His Church to its original foundation 
in the Bible. The story of Martin 
Luther and the Reformation should 


19 The Lutheran Press, New York. 
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be brought home to the pupil with 
the emphasis on the guiding and 
shielding hand of God. The pupil 
should be shown how God brought 
Luther himself to the knowledge of 
the truth by leading him into the 
Scriptures, how He gave him the faith 
and the courage to defend his posi- 
tion against the superior power of the 
Roman Church, how He prevented 
the imperial Catholic forces from 
stopping the Reformation by keeping 
them busy with the invading Turks, 
how He prospered the cause of the 
Reformation by the timely invention 
of the printing press, how He checked 
Catholic colonization of the entire 
New World by the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, how He safeguarded 
religious and civil liberty in the New 
World by establishing chiefly Prot- 
estant settlements in the American 
colonies. 

In presenting the post-Reformation 
era in Unit G, Lutheran educators 
should not be content with a study 
of the rival powers in Europe and 
America; they should rather use this 
unit also to explain the important 
background of later Lutheran emigra- 
tion from northern Europe to Amer- 
ica. Besides the upheavals caused by 
the religious wars and the Napoleonic 
wars in Europe, grave disturbances 
were also brought on by the trend 
of thought which is known as En- 
lightenment, or Rationalism. The 
pure truth of the Word of God which 
God had restored through Luther was 
in great measure rejected in favor 
of the view that human reason is 
man’s supreme guide. This rational- 
istic tendency did great harm to the 
Lutheran cause in Europe. One of 
the grave consequences of Rational- 
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ism became apparent shortly after the 
Napoleonic wars when the Prussian 
king Frederick William III decreed 
in 1817 that the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Church in his realm should 
be united into one Evangelical 
Church. This unscriptural union of 
churches of divergent faiths led 
directly to the emigration of many 
Old Lutherans to America, a story 
which has been told very vividly 
in a recent article by Ralph Dornfeld 
Owen.”° This article offers a com- 
plete account of the Old Lutheran 
emigration from the Prussian prov- 
ince of Saxony under Grabau and 
von Rohr, which led to the founding 
of the Buffalo Synod in America; of 
the emigration from the Kingdom of 
Saxony under Stephan, Walther and 
others, which led to the founding of 
the Missouri Synod; of the emigration 
from Bavaria under the direction of 
Loehe and Craemer, which led to the 
various Franconian settlements near 
Saginaw, Mich. This Old Lutheran 
material may well be woven into 
Unit G and thus help to give our 
children an appreciation of the causes. 
which led some of their forefathers: 
to come to America. 

In the light of the foregoing study 
Lutheran educators in the world to- 
day should be keenly conscious of 
their responsibility to teach Old- 
World history with particular em- 
phasis on the Lutheran point of view. 
May the Lord of the Church give 
them the faith and the zeal to meet 
this responsibility courageously and 
conscientiously! 


20 “The Old Lutherans Came,” Concor- 
dia Historical Institute Quarterly, April, 
1947. 
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UNESCO and its Editorial Com- 
mittee have recently published a book 
called Fundamental Education — 
Common Ground for All Peoples. In 
this book, world authorities recount 
experiences in bringing fundamental 
education to the masses of under- 
privileged people throughout the 
world. The whole problem is given 
general consideration, and then pol- 
icies, methods, and suggested lines 
of action are mapped out for the 
future. 

The book is worth reading for the 
world view it gives and for its edu- 
cational theory and practice. When 
I read it, I sort of slid over the first 
and concentrated on the second. For 
myself, I was more interested in try- 
ing to put its educational principles 
into effect in my own classroom than 
I was in considering a plan for all 
the backward people of the world. 

Since I am a Lutheran day school 
teacher, I thought first of the thing 
all Lutheran day school teachers 
would consider most fundamental, 
religion. Our main objective is to 
make our pupils “wise unto salva- 
tion,” but are we doing a good job 
of itP Are we making Christianity 
a vital way of life, or are we merely 
teaching our pupils to say the words 
which tell about it? Many in our 
circles have been giving this much 


* Fundamental Education — Common 


Ground for All Peoples. Report of a Special 
Committee to the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. Paris, 1946. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
825 pages. 


consideration, but all of us need to 
think hard on the subject. 

After we have thought through the 
matter of the teaching of our most 
fundamental thing, we still have a 
lot of things to think about. 

What are we doing for these chil- 
dren who are so close to us? Are we 
giving them less than the education 
recommended for the Hottentots and 
Bantus of Africa? Are we omitting 
things just as important for our white 
child as for the brown child on a 
South Sea island? Do we sometimes 
get so wrapped up in our methods 
and materials of learning that we 
fail to take full account of our child? 
Are we so interested in the means — 
the tools of education — that we fail 
to consider the end — an enriched and 
useful life? 

Do we begin at the beginning, as 
we should, or do we plunge a child 
into the midst of something before 
he is ready for it? 

Do we remember how fully the 
little child is rooted in his home when 
he first comes to us teachers? The 
teacher who would understand the 
child must also understand the home 
from which he comes. How many 
homes has the teacher visited before 
the first day of school? What has the 
teacher done to help the child become 
acquainted with his teacher and his 
school before the opening day in the 
fall? 

This important first day —have we 
done everything possible to make this 
day a happy experience for the new 
child so that he may make a good 
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adjustment to his school life? Often 
this day is the cause of a child’s liking 
or disliking school. Have we planned 
to arouse his imagination, to capture 
and hold his interest? The twin “I’s,” 
interest and imagination, go a long 
way toward putting a child into a 
learning attitude. 

After we have the child at school, 
do we fully realize that he is a social 
being? He cannot be bound within 
the four walls of the school even 
though he spends more of his day 
there than anywhere else. He also has 
outside contacts. Have we made the 
school broader than its four walls? 


_ Are we interested in what Johnny 


does after three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon? 

Are we conscious of our limitations 
as well as of the broad scope of our 
influence? We do not and cannot do 
all the teaching. Neither do the par- 
ents, nor yet the parents and the 
teacher together. Johnny and Mary 
are also taught by the community. 
The community should work with the 
parents, the school, and the church 
for the child. Everybody in the child’s 
total environment participates in his 
education, but sometimes they do not 
participate wisely nor well. 

Often the parents and the com- 
munity are so much in the dark about 
what the teacher and the school are 
trying to do that they undo much of 
what the teacher has done with great 
care. If the teacher cultivated the 
understanding and co-operation of 
the parents and community as well 
as that of the pupils, perhaps every- 
body would get along faster and go 
farther. Will each of us teachers 
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help his community boost its school 
with vim and understanding? 

The first adults of the community 
to become interested in the school 
are usually the parents of the six- 
year-olds. On them the teacher should 
lavish some of that precious com- 
modity, time. If the teacher does not 
capture their understanding and ap- 
proval this year, he has missed an op- 
portunity which may never knock 
quite so hard again. This year these 
parents have a questioning, personal 
interest; next year it may be matter- 
of-fact but blind acceptance. This 
year they are ready to listen to the 
story of education as the teacher 
sees it. More than likely they will 
compare it favorably with the educa- 
tion of the past as they knew it. Next 
year may be too late for such a posi- 
tive impression. 

The teacher is not the only one 
who teaches in these parent-teacher 
contacts. The teacher also learns from 
the parent. Parents give valuable in- 
sights into the child and his environ- 
ment. They usually know the com- 
munity and can give the teacher help 
in ferreting out the resources of the 
community which can be used for the 
benefit of the child. Parents who are 
convinced of the school’s value can 
do no end of useful things for a 
school. Every parent who has a spe- 
cial interest or particular talent is a 
potential source of something to share 
with the school children. Do we 
strive diligently to utilize all the good, 
useful, interesting, and beautiful 
things which the parents or others in 
the community could give us? 

Do we remember that the child’s 
own interest in his community, the 
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people, their nature, history, and 
work, and the world of nature — gives 
us our best clue as to what the child 
naturally wants to learn? Add to 
these the truths of the Bible, and how 
Johnny and Mary can get along best 
in this world and eventually reach 
the heavenly home, and we have just 
about a complete curriculum. Is it 
possible for us adults to understand 
how anxiously the child wants to learn 
about this complicated adult world, 
if only we do not bungle in the way 
we present it to him? 

The child wonders about many 


things, even while he is still rooted 


in his own home and concentrating 
chiefly on his own activities. His ac- 
tivities are tremendously important 
to him. He plays with the same 
earnestness and zeal that an adult 
gives to something in which he is 
vitally interested. Do we do enough 
planning about the child’s play, or 
do we feel that it will take care of 
itselfP Play is good from the social, 
emotional, and health standpoints, 
and it deserves some of the teacher’s 
planning. Are we as interested in 
the child’s physical health as we 
should be? Remember that he is a 
whole child and not just a mind. 

Many of our plans call for the ex- 
penditure of quite a sum of money. 
Do some of us dream of things for 
our pupils, but allow ourselves to be 
blocked for lack of money? Don't be. 
Many homemade, humble _ substi- 
tutes give a more enriching experi- 
ence than anything money could buy. 
Let us use all the ingenuity God has 
given us. 

Unfortunately, not all good teach- 
ing aids have inexpensive substitutes. 
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The more recent sense aids, such as 
motion pictures and radio, have no 
substitutes of equal teaching value, 
though the motion picture has a close 
runner-up in the less expensive film- 
strip projector and the opaque pro- 
jector. The cost of some of these is 


not as great as we might think, but 


it is still considerable when there is 
no budget to provide for such things. 

But they are worth all they cost — 
and more — if they are properly used. 
Have all of us teachers studied their 
possibilities sufficiently and then pre- 
sented the case to our principals, par- 
ents, patrons, or community in such 
a way that said teaching aids even- 
tually materialize? Then, do we use 
them to the best advantage? They 
are not teachers — only aids to 
teachers. 

While we are employing so many 
teaching aids and using so many 
special methods, we must never lose 
sight of the main aim: helping a 
child to a richer and more useful 
life. He is the center of our living 
and working and learning together. 
Use all the teaching aids and special 
methods we can, just so they do not 
obscure our main interest and aim. 
Every method is a good method that 
helps a child learn that which he 
should learn. 


——— 


Our methods are means to an end; | 


much of our learning is also a means 


to an end. Do we sometimes teach | 
a tool subject as if it were an end in | 


itself? Do we sometimes teach read- 
ing as if learning to read were an 
end in itself? Bear in mind that it is 
what they read and the experiences 
reading leads them into, rather than 
the mere fact that they are learning 


ed 
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to read. We should place the content 
above the tool. We should give them 
plenty of interesting, stimulating, 
worth-while things to read in order 
to feed their minds and souls and 
keep alive the desire to learn more. 
Remember that reading is more than 
saying words. It is thinking. Do we 
provide our pupils with enough vital 


content for thought as a background 


for their reading and as a means of 
growth? 

Do we watch the growth of each 
pupil? Do we properly motivate each 
learning experience for him? Have 
we studied each one sufficiently well 
so that we can begin to teach him 
on his own level? Can we use other 
approaches, other projects, other 
methods, other motivation, that would 
better stir up in our pupils the desire 
to learn and be and do the things 
we think they ought to learn and 
be and do? We should plan largely 
and fear meagerness in plans rather 
than fear that we are planning too 
much. 

With all the planning we should 
keep sight of each individual in our 
classroom. Each one has his own 
contribution to make to the life of 
the group. Have we sometimes been 
guilty of wishing that Johnny were 
more like Mary? We shouldn't. In- 
stead, we should study Johnny to see 
if we haven't overlooked some gift 
that is just as precious, although un- 
like, the gifts possessed by Mary. Do 
we try to stir up in each child the 
natural gifts that are in him? 

But even with all the stirring up of 
natural abilities the teacher is likely 
to find some children who are not 
yet ready for the learnings usually 
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included in that year’s curriculum. 
Various causes are back of various 
cases. With some children its cause 
is chiefly mental; with others it is 
chiefly physical; with still others it 
is social or emotional. The teacher 
must find the cause and apply the 
remedy if there is one. Neither find- 
ing the cause nor applying the remedy 
is always an easy matter. 

Sometimes the teacher may need 
to give educational guidance to a 
child; sometimes he may need to 
give social, emotional, health, moral, 
or religious guidance. Sometimes the 
teacher can through play find the 
cause of a child’s difficulty and effect 
a cure. Sométimes the teacher can 
use art or literature or some other 
form of self-expression to effect a 
cure. Sometimes the teacher may 
need to call in outside professional 
services. “Every child according to 
his ability and need,” will be the 
teacher's plan. 

With this plan in mind the teacher 
will not be in a hurry. He will be 
patient. He will not try to rush a 
child beyond his ability. He will 
remember that rapidly crammed 
learning is likely to disappear about 
as fast as it was imparted. How many 
of us really take time to study each 
child to find out when he is ready 
for the next step? 

How many of us remember not only 
to give a set of tools, but a new out- 
look? “Where there is no vision, the | 
people perish.” Broader outlooks give 
better attitudes, and the right atti- 
tude is just as important as right 
knowledge. No amount of knowledge 
about material or spiritual things can 
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make up for a wrong attitude toward 
God, our neighbor, ourselves, or the 


| world in general. 


We need to consider the attitudes 
of our children toward the people 
of the whole world. Do we take ad- 
vantage of all the opportunities to 
teach world friendliness which arise 
in our regular day’s work? After all, 
friendliness toward all people is a 
part of Christianity. When we dis- 
cuss all the other people, do we 
magnify our likenesses rather than 
our more picturesque differences? 
Our pupils may absorb our attitudes. 
Are they truly Christian? 

All these things—and more (ex- 
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cepting our emphasis on Christian- 
ity) —are included in Fundamental 
Education. If world authorities de- 
sire all these—and more—for the 
children of all the backward peoples 
of the world, should we not make 
every effort to give them to the chil- 
dren in our own classrooms in Chris- 
tian schools in the United States of 
America? 

If we are hindered and hampered 
and handicapped by the lack of time, 
or too many children and too little 
space and money, we should help 
our adults to understand, then do 
the best we can, and plan and hope 
for the future. 


Court Decision AFTERMATH. — Frank C. Hughes, an atheist of Southport, 
Maine, wants Maine teachers to stop reading the Bible to school pupils. He 
says that reading the Bible and reciting the Lord’s Prayer in the public schools 
are “illegal and dangerous.” He wants the state’s attorney general to declare 
that the Supreme Court decision in the Champaign, Ill., case supersedes Maine 
law, and he threatens to carry the matter to the Supreme Court unless the 
Bible reading is stopped. — Thus is fulfilled again what was predicted in one 
of the minority opinions of the Supreme Court on the Illinois case, that the 
majority opinion opened the gates to a “flood of litigation.” —- The Lutheran 


Standard, Oct. 23, 1948. 


Copr For EvaLuatinc Comics. —A group of Cincinnati clergymen, edu- 
cators, and juvenile court workers has formulated a code for evaluating comic 
books. The code condemns comics which contain propaganda against Amer- 
ican institutions; which express prejudice against race, religion, color, or 
nationality; which treat divorce humorously or glamorously; which picture 
women as “gun molls”; which portray indecent dress or sex implications; 
which show women or children being kidnapped; which show characters 
pee which picture dead bodies; which portray acts of mayhem, assault, 


or mur 


er. The code has been submitted to a number of publishers of comic 


books with the note: “We want to work in a friendly way with publishers. 
We don’t want to be unfair with any of them. Some have promised their co- 
operation. Will you?” — The Lutheran Standard, Nov. 18, 1948. 


No Room For Gop, — Brazil wanted the first article of the United Nations 
declaration on human rights amended to read that all human beings “are 
created in the image and likeness of God.” But on the protests of several other 
nations the amendment was withdrawn, and the name of God will be left out. 
The first sentence now reads, “All human beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights.” Russian ian said that the idea that man is created 
in God’s image “is much disputed” in the Soviet Union. China, Britain, and 
India also urged that references to God be omitted because of differing re- 
ligious beliefs. — The Lutheran Standard, Nov. 18, 1948. 


What are Our Lutheran High Schools Doing? 


Cari S. MEYER 


“Lutheran high schools were again 
encouraged, and District Boards of 
Education were urged to make them 
their concern.”1 This was the brief 
but adequate summary of the action 
taken by the Chicago convention of 
1947 of the Missouri Synod on the 
high school question. A strong wave 
of interest had been evident for the 
five years or so previous to this con- 
vention, an interest that seemed to 
have every indication of a “grass 
roots’ movement promised to make 
the present decade a memorable one 
for the development of secondary edu- 
cation within the Church. Despite the 
strides made in this direction the 
resolutions of the convention have 
had little effect. Well-intentioned as 
they were, with their well-rounded 
sentences and readily endorsed senti- 
ments, these resolutions have not 
stimulated the high school move- 
ment to any appreciable degree. 

It takes more than _ resolutions; 
resolutions are seldom the cause or 
active promoters of a movement. A 
more thorough understanding and ap- 
preciation of the teaching mission of 
the Church on the high school level ? 
seems to be called for. The positive 
contributions made by the Lutheran 
high school to the spiritual growth of 
the individual and to the general wel- 


1 Wm. A. Kramer, “Educational High- 
lights of the Centennial Convention,” Luv- 
THERAN EpvucaTion, Vol. 83, No.1 (Sep- 
tember, 1947), p. 16. 

2 Carl S. Meyer, “The Teaching Mission 
of the Church on the High School Level,” 
Lutueran Epucation, Vol. 84, No.4 (De- 
cember, 1948). 
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fare of the Church? dare not be re- 
garded so lightly as they have been. 
A greater sense of stewardship and 
its implications for the entire pro- 
gram of Christian education‘ is 
needed. Adequate financing of the 
program is vital.© A greater concern 
by synodical officials, harassed as they 
are by many problems, is important.® 
A redoubling of efforts on the part of 
communities and local congregations 
is indicated.’ Faith, prayer, work are 
indispensable.® 

All of this has been said before, as 
the references indicate.® Epitomiz- 
ing them demonstrates the many 


3 John Grundmann, Why Lutheran High 
SchoolsP Board for Parish Education, Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, St. Louis, 
1947, passim. 

4 (Arthur L. Miller) “Christian Steward- 
ship and Christian Education,” ParisH Epvu- 
CATION, Vol. 26, No.9 (November, 1948), 
p. 180. 

5 Walter R. Goetsch, “The Lutheran 
High School Problem,” Lutheran School 
Journal, Vol. 82, No.8 (April, 1947), pages 
342-348. 

6 Eldor C. Sieving, “The Lutheran High 
School Movement Does Concern Synod!” 
Lutheran School Journal, Vol. 81, No.5 
(January, 1946), pp. 201—206. 

7 A. Kurt Grams, “Enrollment Figures for 
Lutheran Secondary Schools,” Lutheran 
School Journal, Vol. 82, No.5 (January, 
1947), p. 207. 

8 Paul W. Lange, “Establishing and 
Maintaining Lutheran High Schools in 
Metropolitan Areas,” LUTHERAN EpucaTIoNn, 
Vol. 83, No. 2 (October, 1947), pp. 95-101. 


9 Other references might have been 
added. The selection merely serves to show 
the thinking of various individuals; the con- 
tributions of others are not to be minimized. 
A symposium (using the word in its etymo- 
logical or derived sense) on the high school 
question might be of value. 
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facets of the high school question. In 
the face of the stated conditions the 
success of the established independ- 
ent high schools within our circles 
deserves to be emphasized. Their 
present status 1° shows the vitality of 
the movement. 


WELCOME CLEVELAND 


After three years of effort the Cleve- 
land Lutheran High School became 
a reality. It is located at 2648 Pros- 
pect Avenue, temporarily housed in 
the Towne Club, which adjoins the 
site of the future school. Eventually 
the school will be able to house be- 
tween 400 and 500 students. “It has 
adequate facilities, with the neces- 
sary equipment; there is considerable 
room for expansion, since the struc- 
ture is of such a nature that addi- 
tions can easily be made,” the report 
states. 

As principal the Board of Trustees 
secured the services of Mr. E. F. Sage- 
horn, formerly registrar and guidance 
counselor of the St. Louis Lutheran 
High School. He is well-qualified for 
this position by virtue of his train- 
ing and previous experience. 

Cleveland becomes the fifth Lu- 
theran community within the last five 
years to establish a Lutheran high 
school. Racine, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Palmer (Kansas) are the others. In 


10 The writer is indebted to the follow- 
ing for firsthand information utilized in the 
preparation of this article: Paul W. Lange 
of St. Louis, Elmer Eggold of Racine, E. L. 
Bellhorn of Fort Lauderdale, S. C. Ylvisaker 
of Mankato, Alfred J. Freitag of Detroit, 
Winfred Schaller of Fond Du Lac, E. H. 
Buerger of Milwaukee, Herbert Birkmann of 
Fort Wayne, and E. F. Sagehorn of Cleve- 
land. Their kind compliance to the request 
for analytic accounts of their schools is 


herewith gratefully acknowledged. 
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each case the necessity of careful 
planning, an extensive preparatory 
campaign, vigorous efforts to gather 
funds, vision and faith, can be pointed 
out as ingredients in the successful 
launching of a Lutheran high school. 


ENROLLMENTS 

The initial enrollment in the fresh- 
man class at Cleveland is 49. “We 
anticipate at least 100 freshmen next 
year and approximately 60 sopho- 
mores,” Mr. Sagehorn predicts. He 
says: “Our enrollment will largely de- 
pend on how well we sell and inter- 
pret our school. For that gift we im- 
plore the wisdom of our Lord.” 

Enrollment increases were reported 
at most of the other Lutheran high 
schools. The Detroit Lutheran High 
School increased its enrollment by 
17 per cent, with the largest freshman 
class in its history. Winnebago Lu- 
theran Academy reported an increase. 
The St. Louis High School is proud 
of its “bumper” enrollment of 560 stu- 
dents, 176 of whom are freshmen. 
“At the present time,” Dr. Lange 
writes, “we are making a careful sur- 
vey of the anticipated enrollment for 
1949. With a graduating class of only 
84 seniors, it is expected that the total 
enrollment in September, 1949, will 
be approximately 650 students.” Trin- 
ity Lutheran High School in Fort 
Lauderdale increased its enrollment 
from 46 to 59. Bethany in Mankato 
shows an increase in its high school 
department from 114 to 128. Trinity 
Hi-Lites, the student publication of 
Trinity Lutheran High School in Ore- 
gon City, states that 39 high school 
students are in attendance in that 
school, a growth in the enrollment. 
“God willing, this year we shall have 
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a class of eight graduating, the largest 
class in the seventeen-year history of 
our high school.” 

Racine’s total enrollment is the 
same as last year’s. The total number 
of 224 students there includes 75 new 
students. Concordia Lutheran High 
School in Fort Wayne has an enroll- 
ment of 406 students. This is approx- 
imately the same number of students 
as in the previous school year. The 
encouraging feature, however, is the 
increase, noted from year to year, in 
the enrollment of day students; the 
number of dormitory students has de- 
creased because of the increase in 
the synodical school. 

Milwaukee Lutheran High School 
reports a decrease in enrollment. The 
drop is attributed chiefly, according 
to Prof. E. H. Buerger, to the smaller 
enrollments in the upper grades of the 
local Lutheran elementary schools. 
An increased number of graduates in 
these schools will increase the en- 
rollment at the Lutheran high school, 
he believes. The dependence of the 
Lutheran high school on the Lutheran 
elementary school is emphasized by 
the experience of Milwaukee. 

A decrease in enrollment must be 
reported also from Chicago. After 
reaching an enrollment of almost 700 
students a year ago, the enrollment 
this year dropped back to 656. The 
freshman class showed practically the 
same strength that the freshmen 
classes for each of the past four years 
have shown. Dropouts from the 
freshman to the sophomore class and 
from the junior to the senior class 
were responsible for the decrease. 
Very few transfer students were ad- 
mitted; few applied, probably because 
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of the well-known overcrowded con- 
ditions at this school. 

The administrators who attempted 
to analyze the factors which led to 
increased enrollment do not hesitate 
to ascribe it, next to the blessing of 
God, to an increased interest in Chris- 
tian education. Mr. A. J. Freitag, for 
instance, writes: “There is a great in- 
terest in Lutheran secondary educa- 
tion in Detroit, which is spreading 
more and more not only amongst our 
own people, but amongst the people 
of other churches as well.” 


EXPANSION 


Increasing enrollments and_ in- 
creased interest have led to expansion 
plans, which are moving forward on 
several fronts. 

In Racine ground-breaking services 
for a new building were held on Oc- 
tober 31, 1948. Excavations will be 
completed this fall and concrete foot- 
ings will be placed. Actual construc- 
tion will begin about March 1, 1949. 
The building should be ready for oc- 
cupancy by the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester (February, 1950). Of 
the total cost of $350,000 about 
$280,000 has already been contrib- 
uted in cash and pledges. Mr. Elmer 
Eggold’s words deserve to be under- 
scored: “This is a tremendous under- 
taking for some five thousand Lu- 
theran communicants, but we believe 
that there is never a ‘right time’ to 
build so we are going to proceed — 
trusting again, as we did in our fund- 
raising campaign, that this work is 
God-pleasing and that the Lord will 
bless our efforts abundantly in the 
future as He has in the past.” 

The construction of the first unit 
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of the new Lutheran High School in 
Fort Wayne will get under way next 
spring. Long-range plans there call 
for a school with an ultimate capacity 
of 1,600 students. Three units are 


contemplated, the initial one to ac- 


commodate approximately 625  stu- 
dents. The cost of this unit will be 
about $450,000, of which almost 
$300,000 has already been pledged. 

The addition of a new classroom 
provided space for the increased en- 
rollment at Trinity, Fort Lauderdale. 
Further modernization and extension 
of classroom facilities are being 
planned. At Mankato rearrangements 
have been made in the present build- 
ings for three additional classrooms, 
music rooms, and a recreation room; 
a new athletic field is being built, and 
funds are being collected for a new 
gymnasium. St. Louis is faced with 
the necessity of doing some remodel- 
ing to meet its anticipated enrollment 
next year. Detroit may be forced to 
rent a near-by building until the pro- 
gram for more permanent expansion 
is settled. 

Luther Institute in Chicago is op- 
erating with one branch school for 
freshmen, the North Branch. The 
branch school operated for freshmen 
on the South Side last year was closed 
because those enrolled there could 
be accommodated by again utilizing 
the facilities at the main school to 
near capacity. Hopes are high that 
sufficient funds can be gathered to 
erect during the coming year a unit 
for 25 freshmen and sophomores, on 
the plot of ground purchased on the 
South Side by the Lutheran High 
School Association of Greater Chi- 
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cago at a contemplated cost of 
$300,000; no architect has been chosen 
as yet. Only about $500,000 has been 
raised in pledges and cash of the 
looked-for $2,000,000 from Chicago- 
land Lutherans for three new Lu- 
theran high schools. It is too early to 
say that the plans have entirely 
aborted. 

Milwaukee Lutheran High must 
soon find new quarters. A plot of 
ground has been purchased; some 
efforts to gather funds for a building 
program have been made for the past 
several years. Progress, however, has 
been slow. Plans have now been 
formulated for a new drive and a 
new plant. In Fond du Lac a con- 
centrated drive for funds for a new 
building is planned. 

What has been done, and what is 
being planned, all adds up to large 
undertakings for our Lutheran high 
schools. The difficulties some of them 
are meeting in large Lutheran com- 
munities may be a deterrent to sim- 
ilar efforts in smaller communities. 
Is the fact that Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, in which the two oldest Lu- 
theran high schools are located, are 
having difficulties in raising funds for 
new buildings an evidence that the 
first love has grown cold, or is it an 
indication that too much has been 
taken for granted? On the other 
hand, isn’t the continued interest and 
readiness to forge ahead in these 
communities an evidence of the 
awareness of the worth of Lutheran 
high schools? 


MEETING OPERATING COSTS 
The expansion movement is tied in 
with the problem of meeting operat- 
ing costs. None of the existing Lu- 
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theran high schools is free from wor- 
ries in this respect. The total budget 
for the St. Louis High School is above 
$124,000 for the current school year; 
for Luther Institute just below that 
figure. Per-pupil costs have risen de- 
cidedly; at Luther Institute, for in- 
stance, they have doubled within the 
last five years. 

The extent of the problem of meet- 
ing operating costs can be seen from 
excerpts from the letters of the ad- 
ministrators. Prof. Winfred Schaller 
of Winnebago writes: “A new financ- 
ing plan is under way, trying to in- 
duce the congregations of the area to 
become members of the Association 
and to accept a definite share of the 
maintenance cost.” Another (who 
does not wish to be identified) says: 
“At present we are busy whittling 
down an operation deficit of former 
years.” 

Various methods are being used to 
raise additional funds for operating 
expenses. Where congregations have 
recognized their obligation and placed 
the high school in their local budget, 
one stable means has been adopted 
to meet the costs beyond those raised 
through tuition. Gifts from individ- 
uals are being solicited in some areas. 
In Chicago the Lutheran Church 
Charities Fund has included Luther 
Institute in its budget. During the 
year 1949 $26,930 has been allocated 
as the fair share for this school, rep- 
resenting 17 per cent of the total 
which the Fund wishes to raise. Plans 
are being studied at the present time 
to meet the remaining $27,250 needed. 

One has the impression that the 
problem of meeting operating costs 
is one of the most critical problems 
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which is facing our Lutheran high 
schools today. Only in the measure 
in which this problem is solved can, 
humanly speaking, these schools op- 


erate effectively. 


A panel discussion on this question 
is being arranged for the meeting of 
the Association of Lutheran Secon- 
dary Schools in St. Louis, in April, 
1949. 

At the convention of this body in 
March, 1948, in Chicago Mr. Ben 
Freudenburg presented a system of 
accounting for Lutheran high 
schools.1 This presentation had a 
direct influence on the revision of the 
accounting system at at least two 
schools, Luther Institute and Detroit 
Lutheran High, and on the system 
set up at the new Cleveland Lutheran 
High School. Other schools report 
that their accounting systems are 
adequate. At any rate a greater 
awareness of the need of proper ac- 
counting methods is prevalent due 
to Mr. Freudenburg’s efforts. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Among the heads of the institutions 
there have been several changes. The 
Rev. Winfred’ Schaller succeeded the 
Rey. E. J. Friedrich as principal of 
Winnebago Lutheran Academy. Rev. 
Friedrich accepted a call as minister 
of a congregation. Prof. E. H. Buerger 
of the Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School has resigned as principal; he 
is still serving in that capacity, how- 
ever, until his successor has been 
named and installed. Mr. Sagehorn’s 


11 Ben Freudenburg, “An Accounting 
System for Lutheran High Schools,” Service 
Bulletin No.2, Board for Parish Education, 
St. Louis, 1948, 
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assumption of the post at Cleveland 
has been mentioned already. 

Several schools have been con- 
cerned with problems of organiza- 
tion. At Luther Institute a committee 
of Board and faculty members, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. H. Kramer, 
assistant director of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Northern Illinois District, 
after a thorough study recommended 
the unit plan of organization, which 
was adopted by the Board.” It is 
being put into effect. From Detroit 
the report reads: “During this last 
year tremendous progress was made 
in the internal organization of our 
school. The unit plan of administra- 
tion was adopted by our Board of 
Control as the operational policy of 
our school, and we have been busy 
since the first of July trying to effect 
a reorganization of our entire pro- 
gram.” Administrative and organiza- 
tional policies and programs are un- 
der discussion at Fort Wayne. 

The reorganization of the adminis- 
trative setup at the Milwaukee Lu- 
theran High School makes the Board 
of Control the policy-making group, 
with the principal as its chief execu- 
tive officer. The principal will be 
concerned with the administration of 
the school in general and with public 
relations. Responsible to the prin- 
cipal will be an assistant principal, 
who will be concerned with student 
accounting and guidance, a business 


12 The panel discussion at the 1948 con- 
vention of the Association of Lutheran 
Secondary Schools, particularly Mr. E. 
Langrehr’s paper, brought this study to the 
attention of the delegates. It was used in 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and Cleveland as a 
guide. 
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manager, and a director of student 
activities.13 

The Board of the Cleveland Lu- 
theran High School functions as a 
unit without standing committees, 
the principal being its executive. Evi- 
dently this new high school is start- 
ing with sound principles of adminis- 
tration and organization. 

It is significant, too, as pointed out, 
that the schools which have had a 
long history are now concerned about 
modifying their patterns of organiza- 
tion. They are following tested prin- 
ciples of school administration in their 
reorganization, steps which are like- 
wise being taken at our synodical 
schools.14 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Staff changes involve practically 
every school. After thirty-seven years 
of service at Luther Institute, seven- 
teen of which were spent as principal, 
Mr. John C. Anderson retired at the 
close of the school year in June, 1948. 
Dr. Adolph Kuring was called to his 
eternal reward. Miss Virginia L. 
Aamodt accepted an appointment un- 
der the Civil Service as librarian and 
is at present stationed in Munich, 
Germany. Mr. Clarence Heller and 
Mrs. Florence Runge Carino relin- 


13 Mr. Buerger also reports: “The stu- 
dent council is gradually widening its sphere 
of activities, under the direction of the 
director of activities, and thus increasing 
its usefulness in assisting the administration, 
as far as students may do this, and at the 
same time gaining experience in democratic 
ways of living.” 

14 The Sixth Yearbook of the Lutheran 
Education Association, to be published in 
June, 1949, will treat the area of adminis- 
tration and organization of Lutheran sec- 
ondary and higher education in a com- 
prehensive fashion. 
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quished their positions. Newly ap- 
pointed to the staff of Luther Insti- 
tute are Miss Helen Krohn as librarian 
and Mr. George Morgenthaler, who 
retuned as a part-time instructor 
after a years leave of absence. 
Twenty-seven full-time and _ three 
part-time members constitute the 
staff at Luther Institute. 

The instructional load at the St. 
Louis Lutheran High School is car- 
ried by a staff of seventeen men and 
eleven women. All staff members are 
licensed by the State of Missouri, 
hold a minimum of a Bachelor’s de- 
gree, and teach only in subject areas 
in which they have a minimum of 
twenty-four hours of college training. 
Three teachers of last year’s staff ac- 
cepted positions.elsewhere. Mr. E. F. 
Sagehorn, as noted above, accepted 
the position of principal of the Cleve- 
land Lutheran High School. Mr. Paul 
Bretscher accepted a call as pastor of 
Our Redeemer Lutheran Church in 
New Orleans; Mr. Robert Schroeter 
is now teaching part time at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River For- 
est, and attending Northwestern Uni- 
versity. New members added to the 
staff in September include Miss 
Marion Becker, Rev. Harold Belsheim, 
Mrs. Dorothy Caemmerer, Mr. Homer 
Gruber, Mr. Frank Hoppe, Miss Nola 
Kueck, Mr. Herbert Moldenhauer, 
Rey. Carl Napier, Mr. Walter Schlink- 
mann, and Mr. John Constable. 

Twelve instructors teach at the De- 
troit Lutheran High School. Mr. Paul 
Meadows of Valparaiso University is 
serving as coach, and the Rev. Harold 
Kupke is instructor in languages. 
These are the two new men on the 
staff. 
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At Concordia Lutheran High School 
in Fort Wayne Mr. Edward Werner 
replaces Mr. Walter Vahl, who ac- 
cepted an instructorship at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
Mr. Werner has been called to teach 
science and mathematics and to serve ~ 
as associate football coach. The Rev. 
W. J. Schnedler, executive secretary 
of the Concordia High School Asso- 
ciation, is teaching ten hours of re- 
ligon a week in the high school. 

Mr. Ben Freudenburg was granted 
a years leave of absence from the 
Racine Lutheran High School. His 
teaching and administrative load was 
absorbed by the present faculty. 

Two instructors were replaced and 
three added at Bethany. Miss Doris 
Kurth replaced Miss Eleanor Ode- 
gard, and Miss Christiana Peters re- 
placed Mr. Jerome Albrecht, the 
former as instructor in commercial 
subjects, the latter as instructor in 
German and French. Mr. Eugene 
Weber joined the staff as instructor 
in biology, health, and general sci- 
ence; Mr. Henry Eickhoff, in music; 
Mrs. Irmgard Olson as part-time in- 
structor in English. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES 

The addition of the senior year at 
the St. Louis High School required 
the adding of vocational and college 
preparatory subjects for this year to 
the curriculum there; those added 
were the courses recommended by 
the University of Missouri for the 
senior high school year. Detroit in- 
augurated a preparatory course for 
ministerial training. Milwaukee, Fort 
Wayne, Chicago, Winnebago, Racine, 
Mankato, and Fort Lauderdale made 
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no significant changes in their cur- 
ricula. Some of these schools, how- 
ever, added one course or another, 
e. g., French was added to the course 
of study at Mankato; Spanish at Fort 
Lauderdale; music (so that it is pos- 
sible for a student to earn a major 
in this field) at Fort Wayne. 

At Cleveland Mr. Sagehorn reports: 
“Our program of studies includes 
three curricula — the general, the col- 
lege preparatory, and the commercial. 
This year we are offering religion, so- 
cial studies, general science, home 
economics, practical mathematics, al- 
gebra, physical education, and music. 
It is our plan to emphasize general 
education. Indications are that our 
curriculum will be broad in its scope 
so that we can take care of the in- 
dividual needs of our students.” 

None of the schools seem to have 
broken new ground. Broad fields 
courses or core curricula have not 
distributed the traditional pattern in 
any of the Lutheran high schools. 
Pioneer work in this area should be 
attempted in at least one of the 
schools. Some intensive work on the 
curriculum has been done at Luther 
Institute, but even there conditions 
are not yet ripe for experimentation 
along the lines indicated. The Exec- 
utive Committee of the Association of 
Lutheran Secondary Schools is pro- 
moting the compilation of a course 
of study for Lutheran high schools. 
There is no indication, however, that 
new departures will be outlined in 
this publication when it is ready. 


GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


Forward strides have been made in 
the guidance activities in the high 
schools of our Church — one of the 
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most encouraging developments of 
the past year or two. The reorganiza- 
tion of the staff functions at Luther 
Institute and the establishment of a 
Guidance Council in September, 1948, 
resulted in the setting up of an or- 
ganized guidance. program, actively 
participated in by the homeroom 
teachers and the class advisers. The 
centering of the responsibilities for 
guidance in the assistant principal at 
Milwaukee will assure an extension 
of the guidance program in that 
school. The St. Louis High School 
has had a guidance program of note 
since its establishment. Cleveland un- 
der its present principal will doubt- 
less develop along the lines laid down 
at St. Louis. At Mankato a complete 
system of tests has been arranged, and 
the counseling program, too, is quite 
systematic. Detroit must still work 
out its program, but is conscious of 
the needs and willing to forge ahead 
along these lines, too. Questions and 
inquiries from two other schools in- 
dicate that the guidance program is 
of serious concern to them. 

Given a Lutheran philosophy of 
education, the guidance activities of 
a Lutheran high school must perforce 
be of inestimable importance to the 
school. 

ACCREDITATION 

The recognition of the schools by 
State and regional accrediting agen- 
cies has almost uniformly been of im- 
portance to these Lutheran high 
schools. Luther Institute in Chicago 
has been accredited with the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools since 1921. Only 
schools classified as of the highest 
rank by the State Department of In- 
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struction receive that recognition. In 
Illinois 1,000 high schools are ac- 
credited by the State Department; 
only 483—less than half—by the 
North Central Association. 

“Accreditation by the N.C.A. is 
generally looked upon as the label of 
a superior school,” Dr. Lange states. 
“It signifies that the school has volun- 
tarily met the high standards of ac- 
creditation in the twenty States com- 
prising the Middle West.” 

The St. Louis Lutheran High School 
is making application for member- 
ship in the North Central Association. 
Dr. Lange points out: “There are 787 
public and 84 non-public high schools 
within the State of Missouri. Out of 
the 787 public high schools, 134, or 
17 per cent, have a membership in 
N.C.A.; and of the 84 non-public 
high schools, 46, or fifty-five per cent, 
are members. These 180 of Missouri’s 
871 high schools are generally recog- 
nized as being definitely superior high 
schools. If Lutheran High School, 
St. Louis, is successful in its applica- 
tion for membership in the N.C. A., 
it will be one of the very few schools 
in this area accepted into membership 
before graduating a senior class.” 

Mr. Freitag reports: “Our school 
(Detroit Lutheran High School) is 
fully accredited with the University 
of Michigan since Jan. 1, 1948, and we 
are working toward recognition by 
the North Central Association, which 
we feel will not be too far off... . 
This year we have added new library 
facilities under the guidance of our 
accrediting agency and the A.L. A.” 

Mankato is accredited with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Fort Wayne 
with Indiana University. The grad- 
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uates of our Lutheran high schools 
seem to have relatively little diffi- 
culty in securing college entrance. 

Accreditation, however, is more 
than merely assuring the graduates 
of a school that their credits will be 
accepted by colleges and universities. 
It is a label of excellence. Since the 
North Central policies explicitly state 
that a school will be judged in terms 
of its own philosophy in so far as pos- 
sible, our Lutheran high schools are 
assured of a fair appraisal by the 
authorities of this body. 


CONCLUSION 

This hurried overview of our Lu- 
theran high schools and their activ- 
ities leaves several areas untouched. 
It is descriptive to a large degree. It 
highlights some of the problems, and 
the progress that has been made, 
without penetrating too deeply into 
causes for both the problems and the 
progress. The record, nevertheless, 
should be of some value. 

The devotion and the loyalty and 
the service of consecrated staff mem- 
bers in all the schools dare not re- 
main unnoticed. The hours spent by 
busy Board members, the prayers and 
the support of parents and faithful 
Christian friends, are cherished. The 
tasks performed and the.burdens born 
for the glory of God and the wel- 
fare of the students of these Lutheran 
high schools are commended to the 
Lord of His Church. 


15 This article will supplement and bring 
up to date in some degree Chapter V of 
the First Yearbook of the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association, New Frontiers in Christian 
Education, edited by Paul W. Lange, Lu- 
theran Education Association, River Forest, 
Ill., 1944. 


Tests for Lutheran Schools 
W. O. KraEFrr 


No argument need be advanced 
today for the use of tests. We have 
come to accept as normal procedure 
this aid in the diagnosis of abilities, 
attainments, or deficiencies in pupil 
development and adjustment. Just 
as the physician relies on the X ray, 
the stethoscope, the fluoroscope, and 
blood tests to obtain information use- 
ful in the diagnosis and treatment of 
bodily conditions, so the teacher em- 
ploys tests to help him evaluate a pu- 
pil’s ability, progress, or personality. 
Through the use of appropriate tests, 
scientifically developed, he may learn 
the strength or weakness of the edu- 
cational and personal development of 
the child and thus learn the results of 
his teaching and guidance. 

Though testing has become ac- 
cepted practice, teachers differ widely 
on the question of what to test and 
on the use of the results obtained. 
From the information available it 
would seem that intelligence tests are 
frequently given, but seldom used in 
the adjustment of a pupil’s program. 
Achievement tests in subject-matter 
fields are quite commonly used to de- 
termine the relative standing of pu- 
pils, but only occasionally do these 
findings become the basis for mod- 
ification in teaching. Only seldom 
does one find tests of personality in- 
cluded in the evaluation of pupil 
development. A _ balanced testing 
program would include tests of in- 
telligence, achievement, and personal- 
ity. How often these tests are to be 
given and how fully the subject-mat- 
ter areas are to be covered would de- 


pend on what the teacher wants to 
find out, what he is able to use, the 
time he is able to invest, and what the 
school can afford. But if the teacher 
cannot include as many tests as he 
would like, he must have some basis 
for selecting some and _ rejecting 
others. What is an acceptable basis? 

The testing program of a school 
should be based on the objectives for 
which the school stands. If the ob- 
jectives of Lutheran education are to 
guide the testing that is done, we may 
expect to find tests of achievement 
in school subjects in order to guide 
individual pupils to attain the level of 
accomplishment which their God- 
given talents warrant. We would need 
intelligence tests to discover the level 
and direction of these God-given tal- 
ents and to enable the teacher to 
guide pupils into activities consistent 
with their innate ability as measured 
by tests of the non-language as well 
as the language type. But, above all, 
we desire to know whether the school 
and other agencies are succeeding in 
developing Christian personalities in 
keeping with the school’s objectives 
and goals. In agreement with these 
objectives we set out to develop 
Christian personalities in whom the 
Holy Spirit engenders and _ fosters 
faith and who use their God-given 
talents to serve both God and fellow 
man. Teachers are concerned to help 
pupils acquire right attitudes, desires, 
loyalties, interests, and other observ- 
able outcomes. In time they may 
hope to evaluate these outcomes by 
means of appropriate tests. The fact 
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that we do not have such tests at 
the present time should stir us to do 
research in this field. 

Having discussed the areas in which 
testing should be done in agreement 
with the objectives of Lutheran edu- 
cation, we may now suggest several 
specific areas in which tests are to be 
developed, if research shows that re- 
liable tests in these areas can be con- 
structed. 

1. If it is true that teaching the sub- 
ject-matter fields in Lutheran schools 
is distinctive and different from teach- 
ing them in public schools, we may 
need to set down these differences 
specifically and evaluate the outcomes 
accordingly. 

2. While we are considering the in- 
tellectual phase of the child’s develop- 
ment, we must not overlook the 
growth in religious knowledge. What 
has been done so far in this area may 
be called informal testing. In this 
field we need tests to measure doc- 
trinal knowledge, Biblical informa- 
tion, Biblical interpretation, the vo- 
-cabulary and concepts of religion, and 
possibly judgment and ethical dis- 
crimination. These tests need to be 
subjected to the same intelligent and 
painstaking study that has made 
standardized tests in secular subjects 
reliable and valid. So far we have 
but scratched the surface in this area. 

3. Research and standardized tests 
have been wanting in the intellectual 
phase of the child’s religious develop- 
ment, but they have been almost com- 
pletely absent in evaluating emotional 
and volitional outcomes. We expect 
loyalty to Christ and His Church; we 
expect appreciation of the wonderful 
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gifts God gave to men; we seek rev- 
erence of God and all things sacred; 
we want children to develop interests 
in church work; but we have done 
little to study whether these matters 
are measurable. If research shows 
that they are, we shall want to know 
how these outcomes can best be de- 
veloped, and shall want instruments 
to chart their progress and growth. 

4. Further, we are concerned about 
the child’s development as a person. 
We want to know how he is pro- 
gressing as a result of our guidance 
and instruction. Is he learning to 
integrate the world about him with 
the religious principles taught? Is 
he growing in faith as manifested by 
trust in divine guidance, in courage 
to face life, in security because of a 
growing awareness of divine protec- 
tion, in a feeling of belonging which 
results from a fuller knowledge that 
he is a child of God? To what ex- 
tent does religion yield observable, 
measurable results of the child’s grow- 
ing concern for his fellow man— 
away from self-centered thinking? 
Here, then, is an area that requires 
research and study to yield, if pos- 
sible, suitable devices for measure- 
ment. 

No doubt, the question will be 
raised: “How can one measure results 
of faith when only God can look into 
the hearts of men and discern mo- 
tives?” These are the results of the 
work of the Holy Ghost and not of 
men. It is true that only the Holy 
Ghost can work faith and only God 
can judge the presence of saving faith. 
But God works through the medium 
of the Christian teacher who through 
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the means of grace co-operates with 
the Holy Spirit and who is careful 
not to stand in the way of His min- 
istration. We may also be able to do 
much more than we have done in the 
past to discover whether the fruits 
of faith are observable. If they are 
not, we may want to examine our 
teaching and guidance to see whether 
we have failed. 


5. For one thing, we can evaluate 
the outcomes of Christian teaching as 
the result of the application of Law 
and Gospel. In doing so, we evaluate 
our work, not that of the Holy Ghost. 
The teaching of the Commandments 
may have left only a “thou shalt” 
and “thou shalt not” attitude in the 
learner. Absent is the comforting mes- 
sage: “Christ has fulfilled this Com- 
mandment for me,” followed by the 
resolve: “I must thank Him for doing 
what I could not hope to do; I must 
cling to Him as my Substitute for 
meeting the stern requirements of the 
Law.” 

It is the end result that stamps the 
teaching as predominantly Law or 
Gospel teaching. If Gospel teaching 
has prevailed, there should be con- 
fidence, gratitude, loyalty to the Sa- 
vior, assurance of forgiveness, and 
the other fruits of faith discernible in 
typical reactions of pupils. Such reac- 
tions would normally be accompanied 
by poise, courage, candor, confidence, 
love, and other marks associated with 
the enlarging personality. 

If, on the other hand, we find in- 
security, hampering fears, ‘anxiety, 
frustration, self-accusation, and the 
like, taking a predominant place in 
the child’s normal reactions, we may 
want to examine the teaching of reli- 
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gion and the guidance program to see 
whether Law and Gospel have been 
properly applied. Why should one 
find neurotic tendencies, the feeling 
of insecurity, emotional upsets, ex- 
cessive worry, the predominance of 
feelings of inferiority or unworthiness 
when our heavenly Father has so 
richly blessed us and given us such an 
abundance of assurance of His love 
and concern? May it not be that the 
child has been led to be afraid of 
God, without the love and trust that 
should accompany this fear? Only 
when love responds to the Source of 
love, and trust in His promises tem- 
pers the fear—only then has the 
Gospel been effective. If the Law has 
been the end result of teaching, the 
teacher has failed of one purpose, 
namely, to make the Law “a school- 
master unto Christ”; he has failed to 
lead to the comfort and assurance of 
the Gospel. 

The relative emphasis on Law or 
Gospel is an area that requires ex- 
tensive and painstaking research to 
determine the extent to which reac- 
tions are measurable. We must seek 
to develop instruments that indicate 
whether we are fostering or prevent- 
ing the training and guidance we set 
out to do. When we consider what 
our Savior has done to make us con- 
fident and fearless, we are reminded 
that He has taken away all cause of 
worry by permitting us to close the 
door on our past. All our sins and 
ugly memories have been covered 
over by the comforting words “It is 
finished.” Not only has our Savior 
permitted us to close the door on the 
past, but He assures us of His pres- 
ence in any circumstance, present or 
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future, when He says: “Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” If 
appropriate tests can assist us in dis- 
covering what help our pupils need 
to grow progressively into the con- 
fidence and joy which the Lord in- 
tended for them, we should spare no 
effort to develop such tests, regardless 
of expenditure of time, effort, or 
money. 

These are the areas in which re- 
search and measurement are needed. 
We now tum our attention to the 
consideration of how this can be done. 
Several avenues appear to show prom- 
ise. In our Synod more and more 
teachers and pastors are going on to 
advanced degrees including the doc- 
torate. Some are choosing psychology 
as their field of specialization. Some 
of these men could be interested to 
choose a topic for their dissertation 
which would yield a usable instru- 
ment to measure some of the outcomes 
discussed. 

Moreover, among the teachers who 
have advanced to their Master’s de- 
gree but do not plan to go on to the 
doctorate, there are probably a num- 
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ber who might be willing to devote: 
part of their summer vacation to work 
on research projects that would yield 
further tests. Such projects could be 
made a part of the summer program 
of the teachers’ colleges. It would 
have to be directed by experts in the 
field of measurement and supported 
at least in part by Synod. 

While these special efforts will be 
necessary, we must not overlook in- 
dividuals who may be working on 
projects of their own. The field 
should be combed thoroughly to find 
those who have an interest in such 
work and have the preparation to 
carry it out without too much detailed 
guidance. 

The time has come when we should 
no longer postpone the scientific 
study and evaluation of the outcomes 
we seek. By research and the intelli- 
gent development and use of appro- 
priate tests teachers can more easily 
direct their teaching and remedial 
work toward the goals we _ seek. 
Schools can also more readily be as- 
sured that they are fulfilling their 
glorious opportunity as evangelical 
Lutheran schools. 


Goop Dracnosis. — Dr. John Heuss, of the National Council of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, addressing a meeting of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, said that too many children are lost to the church after confirmation 
because family worship is not emphasized. “We are losing three out of four 
children who enter our church school classes. The trend must be reversed.” 
He said the church is working toward a revival of family worship and is 
planning to establish more parish schools.— The Lutheran Standard, Oct. 2, 


1948. 


CaLis For ATTACK ON MopErN “Enemies.” — J. Sidlow Baxter of Charlotte 
Baptist Church, Edinburgh, was the preacher at the 79th annual camp meeting 
at Ocean City, N.J. He called for a wide-scale revival of religion in Great 
Britain and the U. S. and listed five “modern enemies”: modernism in theology, 
Romanism in religion, “evolutionism” in science, communism in politics and 
movies in the social world. His answer to the atomic bomb: “The atomic 
book — the Bible.” — The Christian Century, Oct. 6, 1948. 


Walther on. Child Training 


Wa. A. Seances 


At the last District convention at- 
tended by him, that of the Western 
District in 1886, Dr. C. F. W. Walther 
completed a series of essays dealing 
with the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church, The essays had been spread 
over a period of thirteen years. Wal- 
ther’s topic in 1886 covered the entire 
range of authority and government 
in the home, and in the course of the 
essay he clearly expressed his views 
on child training. Because of Wal- 
ther’s prominence as a Lutheran the- 
ologian and educator these views are 
of interest today. In the following is 
presented a rather free translation of 
the chief passages on child training 
in the essay of 1886. 

In his introduction Walther de- 
scribes the conditions of his time and 
the unsatisfactory status of home life 
and child training. He says among 
other things: “The children do not 
know what they owe their parents; 
the parents do not know what duties 
to lay upon their children; neither 
do they know when children are not 
to obey their parents.” * 

Walther indicates that good home 
government is basic to all law and 
order, and he sounds a highly opti- 
mistic note when he warns the con- 
vention against the thought that so 
small a group as the Missouri Synod 
cannot make its influence felt. He 
says: “Let us not think that we cannot 
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swim against the stream, or even to 
dam it off. Look back, and—to the 
glory of God be it said — you will see 
how God has helped our little flock 
to exert a wholesome influence every- 
where, also in matters of Christian 
decency and order. Truth and right 
eousness have an irresistible power — 
ever mankind.”* Evidently Walther 
was not a defeatist, and a little more 
of his confident spirit would be wel- 
come and wholesome in any period 
af the Church's history. 

Before going over to the practical 
aspects of child training, Walther 
holds up Selomon as an example af 
a godly son on the strength of the 
honor which Solomon accorded his 
mother, Bathsheba (1 Kings 2:19). 
He says: “It is well to remember this 
example and to hold it up to children. 
It is well to tell them what a dis- 
graceful act it is for children to deny 
their parents due respect. But we 
parents need to observe likewise what 
a disgrace it is if we stand for dis- 

behavior on the part af 
our children. Often the parents de- 
serve more to be censured than the 
children. . .. Woe to the parents who 
thus neglect their duty! Such parents 
are like Eli, who, on account of his 
neglect, died a sudden terrible death. 

. We may be sure that the unpun- 
ished sins of our children are also 
our sins.” 

“Parents have the great duty to re- 
strain and suppress the evil in their 


2 Ibéd., p. 10. 
8 Ibid, pp. 18-14. 
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children and to plant in them what 
is good; otherwise only weeds and 
wickedness will sprout. To be sure, 
the weeds often look like the finest 
plants. Some children’s manners make 
them liked by everybody; they are 
polite, friendly, and modest, so that 
the person without a spiritually open 
eye may think he has good children. 
And yet it is all superficial gloss which 
hides the true nature of the chil- 
dren.” 4 

After thus introducing his topic and 
laying a basis for his presentation, 
Walther proceeds to his thesis that 
children are to submit to their parents 
in their education and training. The 
following covers the section of Wal- 
ther’s essay ° which deals particularly 
with some of the practical aspects of 
child training: 


BASIC SCRIPTURE PASSAGES 


The following Scripture passages 
were listed as basic to the treatment 
of child training, and repeated ref- 
erence is made to them in the essay: 
Eph. 6:4, Gen. 18:19; 1 Tim. 4:6; 2 
Tim. 3:15; Prov.1:8; Deut. 6:6-7; 
Prov. 23:18-14; 1 Sam. 2:28, 3:12-13; 
Prov. 19:18; and Deut. 21:18-21. 


INSTRUCTION AND CORRECTION 


“Training embraces two _ things, 
first, instruction, and, if the instruc- 
tion is not followed, correction. God’s 
Word says clearly that it is the duty 
of children to submit to the train- 
ing of parents. Eph. 6:4. ‘Ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath; 
but bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. The 


4 Ibid., p. 17. 
5 Ibid., pp. 17-23; 37-89. 
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first words of the text, of course, do 
not properly belong under training, 
yet they are of the greatest import- 
ance. The parents are not to pro- 
voke their children to anger. Children 
may become angry without the fault 
of parents; but if the parents are at 
fault, they have committed a grievous 
sin. We are not to despise the little 
ones, but to regard them highly. He 
who has charge of a child has charge 
of the eternal life of an immortal soul 
—a soul purchased by the blood of 
Christ and appointed a citizen of 
heaven, not of hell. Fathers provoke 
their children to wrath when they 
punish them in unrestrained anger 
and otherwise treat them unjustly. 
There are such fathers as make the 
children suffer for their own moods. 
But the children, though inexpe- 
rienced, have a conscience and know 
they are being mistreated. Thus they 
are provoked to wrath. 

“It is the second part of the text, 
however, that applies here partic- 
ularly. One might think that since 
mention is made only of the duty of 
parents, these words could not be ap- 
lied to the children. But when God 
here places upon the parents the duty 
to ‘bring up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord,’ He 
thereby indirectly obligates the chil- 
dren to submit to this nurture and 
admonition. When a father goes on 
a trip and in the presence of his chil- 
dren commands a servant to super- 
vise the children and to correct them 
if necessary, he does not need to 
speak a word to the children directly, 
for they hear themselves that the 
servant has been invested with au- 
thority. Thus the Apostle’s admoni- 
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tion directed to the fathers contains at 
the same time God’s will with respect 
to the children. They must be sub- 
ject to the training of the parents 
and receive admonition and instruc- 
tion, yes, also correction, when they 
have sinned. 


PARENTS CANNOT ESCAPE 
THEIR DUTY 

“Genesis 18:19: ‘For I know him 
(Abraham), that he will command 
his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do justice and judgment; 
that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which He hath spoken of 
him.’ When the Lord Himself prom- 
ises to reward Abraham and to hear 
his prayer for the reason that Abra- 
ham would train his children and 
house after him in the fear of the 
Lord, the duty of all parents to do 
likewise is indirectly expressed, and 
they can never escape it. He is an 
infamous father who fancies he has 
no time or he must be about his busi- 
ness, and since he leaves home early 
and returns late, he must surrender 
the training of his children to his 
wife or to strangers. It is the first 
duty of a father to lead his children 
to Christ, to plant true fear of God 
in their hearts, and, if necessary, to 
punish them. God will demand an 
account on the Day of Judgment, and 
who will be foolish enough to believe 
that he can offer the excuse ‘I had no 
time’? Child training takes prece- 
dence over everything else. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 
“This does not mean that a father 
who is very busy may not make use 
of the help of others in training his 
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children; in fact, we do this all the 
time. We send our children to school 
to have them trained. For this reason 
the Christian school is so excellent a 
blessing that human words cannot 
express it. Properly, the parents 
should themselves instruct their chil- 
dren in all good things; but since they 
must work and toil for daily bread, 
God is no doubt pleased when they 
do everything in their power to en- 
trust their children to good teachers, 
who are known to understand the 
difficult task of bringing up children 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. 

“Conditions in our country are pit- 
iful in this respect. Many say: I will 
not teach my children religion at all; 
they may wait until they are grown 
up and then decide for themselves 
which religion to choose.’ This is a 
satanic principle. The children have 
been given for the express purpose 
that parents may infuse the Word of 
God with the mother’s milk, as it 
were, and that they may help their 
children grow in godliness from day 
to day. If parents neglect this, they 
are abnormal, meaner than the 
wolves, which care better for their 
young than such miserable human 
beings for their children. Parents who 
do not bother to provide for the sal- 
vation of their children will be 
damned for their neglect. 


GREAT RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 


“Children are a great, precious 
blessing. But with every child that is 
born into the family the responsibility 
grows enormously. Most parents re- 
gard their children merely as play- 
things, amuse themselves with them, 
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caress and kiss them, and this they 
consider enough. But it does not 
enter their minds that these children 
are to become heirs of heaven. They 
have their children baptized because 
that is custom in the Lutheran 
Church; but they never remind their 
children of the benfits of Holy Bap- 
tism, nor of the covenant they have 
made with God. Of these things 
nothing passes the lips of the father, 
much less does he take the little child 
on his lap to speak with him of his 
Savior. It is small wonder that many 
a one is forced to complain about 
spoiled children. He should blame 
himself for not having begun in time 
to implant in his children’s hearts the 
love of their Lord and Savior. 

“Our hardheartedness in these latter 
days is shocking. A man may have a 
number of children and be proud of 
his fine family, yet he does not con- 
sider that these children are a gift 
of God, that they will be required at 
his hands, and that Ged will demand 
an account for them. What are the 
sun, the moon, and all stars com- 
pared with a child? Sun, moon, and 
stars will pass away, but a child is to 
live eternally, seeing God face to face. 
Woe unto us, therefore, if we fail to 
do all in our power to bring our chil- 
dren to heaven! 


ADVICE TO PARENTS 

“However, the person who daily 
realizes and laments his weakness in 
the performance of the important 
work of child training, should be of 
good cheer. Our attitude is right 
when we recognize our failings. But 
this recognition must induce us to 
perform our important office more 
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efficiently. Parents must enter into a 
closer spiritual relationship with their 
children; the children must recognize 
that Father and Mother are really 
Christians. The child must realize he 
is close to the heart of his father and 
that the father is sincerely concerned 
about the child’s salvation. But when 
a father ignores his children day after 
day, perhaps not actually giving of- 
fense, but neither seeking to influence 
the young hearts and minds, he neg- 
lects his duty shamefully. Here lies 
the first duty of parents, to care for 
their children, not only for their 
bodies, but also for their souls. Must 
not everyone accuse himself in this 
matter? We must improve in this 
respect, and our dear Synod must 
become a lighthouse in these latter 
days. We have already become a 
great people through God’s grace. If 
all parents among us will do their 
duty, it cannot be otherwise but that 
men will behold our Lutheran house- 
hold rule with amazement, and our 
example will profit many. Woe to the 
Christian of whom the contrary is 
true, of whom it is said he is a pious 
man, attends church regularly, and 
the like, but who never speaks of 
God’s Word to his children; who in 
the presence of his children is morose 
and sullen and has his head filled 
with other matters! 


THE EXAMPLE 

OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 

“The Church of the New Testament 
realized all this and practiced it. 
1 Timothy 4:6 testifies to this: “Thou 
shalt be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ, nourished up in the words of 
faith and of good doctrine, whereunto 
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thou hast attained. Who it was 
that brought up Timothy in the words 
of faith and of good doctrine we see 
from 2 Timothy 1:5: ‘I call to remem- 
brance the unfeigned faith that is in 
thee, which dwelt first in thy grand- 
mother Lois, and thy mother, Eunice; 
and I am persuaded that in thee also,’ 
and from Chapter 3:15: ‘And that 
from a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation.’ The 
two latter passages are the key to the 
first. His grandmother Lois took little 
Timothy on her lap, recited Bible pas- 
sages to him, and tried to apply them 
to his little heart. They took root in 
his heart, and when later he met 
Paul, the Apostle noticed at once that 
the young man was a chosen vessel 
of God. Similar praise is given to 
Timothy’s mother, but, unfortunately, 
not to his father. 


NEGLECT ON THE PART OF FATHERS 

“Conditions are today largely what 
they were in Timothy’s home. If you 
find a young Christian of good under- 
standing and a godly life and ask him 
where he received his training, he 
generally answers: ‘From my God- 
fearing mother.’ What the mother has 
told him made a deep impression 
upon him, and he never forgot it, 
even though he went astray at times. 
At such times the thought of his 
mother’s teachings stirred him and 
brought him back. It is veritably a 
disgrace for the men that one hears 
so seldom that their Christianity has 
made an impression upon the chil- 
dren. There are certainly exceptions; 
but as a rule the mother is more con- 
cerned about the salvation of the 
children than the father. 
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DILIGENT TEACHING AND PRAYER 
ARE NECESSARY 

“A passage from Moses applies 
here, namely, Deut. 6:6-7: “These 
words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart, and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up. It is not enough for a father 
merely to tell his children what is 
written; he is to teach them diligently, 
to impress upon them how greatly 
they sin when they grieve their Sav- 
vior and drive the Holy Spirit from 
them. It often happens that good 
Christians in a congregation excuse 
themselves and say: ‘I cannot do this, 
for I lack the gifts.’ This is an empty 
excuse. If they do not have the gifts, 
let them ask God that He may endow 
them. They have not because they 
ask not. These gifts can be obtained 
by prayer, and God will surely not 
refuse those who ask Him. 


REGARDING PUNISHMENT 

“But more. Mere instruction is not 
enough; it must be earnestly followed 
up. Of this Scripture speaks in Prov- 
erbs 23:18-14: “Withhold not correc- 
tion from the child; for if thou beatest 
him with the rod, he shall not die. 
Thou shalt beat him with the rod and 
shalt deliver his soul from hell.’ One 
often hears: “This is a free country, 
and even a father has no right to in- 
flict corporal punishment upon his 
children.” To speak thus betrays 
shocking blindness. The father is re- 
sponsible for the child, and he should 
not have the right to punish? The text 
adduced above refers not only to a 
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punishment by means of words, but 
it states plainly that the rod is to be 
used. We dare not imagine that the 
rod is never necessary. It must be 
constantly available for use. Man’s 
heart is filled with evil. To neglect 
the rod means to neglect the welfare 
of the child. 

“Here belongs the example of Eli, 
1 Samuel 2:28: “And he said unto them 
(his sons): Why do ye such things? 
For I hear of your evil dealings by all 
this people.’ Eli punished his children 
with words but otherwise was not in 
earnest. But God did not bear with 
this weakness, for Eli had to suffer 
death for his sin of omission. This 
noteworthy example concerns every- 
one of us. Who would still have an 
unbroken neck if God dealt with 
everyone as with Eli? 


CORRECTION MUST BEGIN EARLY 


“Note also Proverbs 19:18: ‘Chas- 
ten thy son while there is hope.’ From 
this we see that correction must begin 
early. It is unchristian folly when 
parents say the child is too young to 
understand correction. As soon as 
naughtiness becomes evident, the duty 
to curb it begins. There are enough 
Christian parents who have spoiled 
children without being at fault. This 
is a great and terrible cross, and far 
' be it from us to trouble the conscience 
of parents who have been faithful. 
They should rather be comforted and 
shown that holy men of the Bible 
often fared no better. But experience 
teaches that in most cases where chil- 
dren turned out badly the parents 
themselves bear the blame. They did 
not begin early enough with correc- 
tion. Even little children who still 
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lie on their mother’s breast often cry, 
not in pain, nor from hunger or thirst, 
but plainly because of ill temper or 
anger. In such cases the child is not 
to be taken up and quieted with sweet 
words, but appropriate correction is 
in order. The child understands well 
enough. He will soon become a little 
more sensible, and even little children 
have a conscience and soon learn to 
understand punishment. Correction 
must be continued, for thus one trains 


good children. 


WARNING AGAINST HYPOCRISY 

“But one must beware of making 
respectable hypocrites out of the chil- 
dren. There are parents who do not 
believe anything evil of their children; 
they regard them as good and pious; 
and they become angry when told 
that their children have lied or have 
committed any other sin; yes, often 
they say directly: ‘My child does not 
lie,” and the like. Such parents rear 
Pharisees and hypocrites. We must 
make poor sinners of our children, and 
that early. We must do this for God’s 
sake. How does it come that so many 
children turn their backs to the 
Church when their parents have died? 
Perhaps they grew up to the joy of 
all who knew them, but they lived as 
hypocrites, were always praised, and 
everything was explained in their 
favor. We must make poor sinners 
of our children by the manner of our 
training. This is the surest means of 
saving them for Christianity. 


PUNISHMENT OF THE IMPENITENT 

“Finally, Deuteronomy 21:18-21 be- 
longs here: ‘If a man have a stubborn 
and rebellious son which will not 
obey the voice of his father or the 
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voice of his mother, and that, when 
they have chastened him, will not 
hearken unto them, then shall his 
father and his mother lay hold on 
him and bring him out unto the elders 
of his city and unto the gate of his 
place; and they shall say unto the 
elders of his city: This our son is 
stubborn and rebellious, he will not 
obey our voice; he is a glutton and a 
drunkard. And all the men of his 
city shall stone him with stones, that 
he die. So shalt thou put evil away 
from among you; and all Israel shall 
hear, and fear.’ 

“Under the Old Covenant the 
Church and the State were one. 
Therefore, when children refused to 
obey at home, they committed a 
civil offense. Such disobedient people 
were not tolerated among the chosen 
people of God, but they were put to 
death. But even now, in the New 
Testament, parents sin grievously 
when they tolerate disobedient, 
wicked children in their home. They 
are not to bring them before the civil 
authorities, but if the children will 
not submit to the rules of the home, 
they are to be expelled from it. 

“As long as the children are young, 
the church, or congregation, has 
nothing to do with them. But if a 
disobedient, obstinate child has been 
admitted to communicant member- 
ship, the congregation is the highest 
judge. And when such a child gives 
offense to the whole congregation by 
his wickedness and refuses to repent, 
he must be brought before the con- 
gregation and excluded from the 
Lord’s Supper. 
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COMMANDS CONTRARY TO GOD’S 
WORD ARE VOID 

“No father or mother has the right 
to command anything that is contrary 
to the child’s conscience. If they 
would do it, the disobedience of their 
children would be godly disobe- 
dience. We may disobey a policeman 
without despising the government if 
the police commissioner stands by 
and hinders the arrest. The one above 
the policeman has the greater power. 
The highest of all is God in heaven; 
what He says must be done. When 
creatures undertake to command con- 
trary to the Word of God, their com- 
mands have no validity, be they what 
they may, and be they brought by an 
angel or archangel. God has reserved 
to Himself the rule over conscience. 
... Therefore, if children were com- 
pelled to do what they consider wrong 
and sinful, just because the parents 
demand it, the parents would have 
the authority to lead their children to 
hell. That is a terrible thought! Then 
the parents could say: “Do this or that, 
for which you will be damned.’ Then, 
indeed, the authority of the parents 
would be a dreadful power, not for 
good, but for evil; not for heaven, 
but for hell; not for salvation, but for 
damnation... . 

“Ephesians 6:1: ‘Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord.’ The addi- 
tion ‘in the Lord’ limits the power of 
the parents substantially. Whatever 
we cannot do ‘in the Lord,’ that is, 
in the certainty that it is pleasing to 
God, if we must tell ourselves that it 
is against the expressed will of the 
Lord, we may not do it.” 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tro. G. STELZER 


Muscles in Music 


All muscular functions may be said 
to operate in three basic divisions: 
1. The gross skeletal muscles 
2. The adjunct 


8. The minimal motors 


The gross skeletal muscles bring 
about the basic postural setting or 
stance required for the act or per- 
formance. We have accepted postures 
for various assignments. The golfer or 
tennis player and the various posi- 
tions in football and basketball are 
trained to use their large muscles in 
attaining proper form. Even so, in 
music, the singer, the violinist, pianist, 
and organist have need to recognize 
that there are gross skeletal muscles 
which need first of all to be trained 
to give poise and support to the body 
for properly executing the musical 
assignment. 

The adjunct muscles, though 
smaller and more specialized, still 
must form a liaison between the gross 
skeletal and the minimal motors. 
They need to have enough strength 
to add to postural grace and eff- 
ciency, yet they need to be sufficiently 
flexible and adjustable to make ready 
responses to many refined demands. 
The adjunct muscles, because of their 
function as “go-betweens,” have so 
important a role in music since their 
sluggishness or lack of adaptability 
would inevitably tend to interfere 


with and bind the minimal motors. 
Furthermore, in most cases there 
must be a complete co-ordination be- 
tween all sets of muscles so that each 
group will enhance the other in giving 
true expression to the slightest change 
of mind or mood. 


The minimal motors are the soldiers 
on the firing front. Through the effi- 
cient work of the gross skeletal, and 
the fine co-ordination of the adjunct 
muscles, the minimal motors are 
placed into a favorable position to ex- 
ecute the thoughts and moods with 
precision and grace, without the 
slightest interference. It is this co- 
ordination of the total musculature 
that translates the science of music 
into an art. 


Vocalization requires of the gross 
skeletal muscles a constant mainte- 
nance or adaptation of posture ade- 
quate to the requirement of the vocal 
act. Posture is the foundation of 
proper respiration, prerequisite to 
correct phonation and _ resonation. 
Moreover, the mood to be portrayed 
and the thought to be conveyed call 
for modifications of posture. There- 
fore it is essential that the larger 
muscles of the body should be fully 
developed and trained to be readily 
responsive. 

The singer requires extensive use 
of the large muscles of the abdomen, 
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of the back, and of the intercostal 
regions. His neck muscles give bal- 
ance and endurance to the intricate 
act of vocalizing. 


The adjunct muscles readily carry 
on the physical phases of the singing 
and speaking act, giving the necessary 
intermediate pressure and direction. 
Again, it is important that these mus- 
cles be responsive to the slightest 
wish. This requires training in 
strength and agility. The gross skel- 
etal together with the adjunct muscles 
give to the singer a well-trained mus- 
culature in posture, movement, and 
endurance. 


The minimal motors require infinite 
care and training. While co-ordinated 
with, and dependent upon, the larger 
muscles, they must give the final 
touches, pressures, or direction to ev- 
ery vocal product. The diaphragm 
is the final comptroller of the breath 
impulse. It is so balanced in its ac- 
tion that it can be very forceful in 
its upward pressure when expelling 
breath. Likewise, it can withstand 
great pressure from the abdominal 
muscles and graduate the most effec- 
tive messa di voce. The rapid pas- 
sages of Bach and Handel would be 
impossible except for the spontaneous 
operation of the diaphragm. Firmly 
fastened as it is on the front, side, 
and back wall of the body, the dia- 
phragm can become the most agile 
and dynamic of muscles if given free 
rein. In similar manner, there are 
minimal motors for the lips, tongue, 
soft palate, larynx, throat, and vocal 
cords. 

We may gain a better understand- 
ing of the purposes of exercises if 
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these muscles are understood. There 
is little value in exercising for the 
sake of exercise. The function of an 
exercise is to condition muscles to the 
highest degree of efficiency in the 
most economical manner. As it is pos- 
sible to maintain the gross skeletal 
and the adjunct muscles at the peak 
of health and strength by tensing al- 
ternately any complementary sets of 
muscles, so the minimal motors can 
be subjected to a moderate amount of 
exercises, each of which accomplishes 
specific goals. This procedure serves 
as a warming-up process, tending to 
give greatest flexibility and endurance 
to the muscles needed in speech and 
song.? 

Piano students can well apply these 
principles to their study habits. A pos- 
ture that is good for singing is good 
for playing. It frees the arms and 
solar plexus, insures deep breathing, 
and makes performance a pleasure. 

The adjunct muscles permit the 
proper adjustment of the digital min- 
imal motors. On the contrary, if 
shoulders and elbows are tense, the 
wrists will be stiff and the fingers 
more so. The secret is to attain a 
readiness to tense muscles when ac- 
tion and pressure are needed and to 
release tension immediately there- 
after. 

It is for this rather obvious reason 
that beginners in piano are not taught 
note values until the musculature is 
ready to react normally to such stim- 
uli. Furthermore, the study of rhythm 
is so easily facilitated when the gross 


1 Westermann, Kenneth N., Emergent 
Voice, p.76. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1947. 
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skeletal muscles are conditioned first. 
Posture in walking and running calls 
for a co-ordination of the larger and 
the adjunct muscles. People walk and 
run rhythmically by nature. The 
blocks occur when unaccustomed 
rhythmic patterns are to be executed 
by untrained minimal motors. 

It is obvious, therefore, that these 
smaller muscles must be permitted 
to indulge in the execution of rhyth- 
mic patterns which they themselves 
discover and understand. Even as the 
child learns to walk before it is taught 
to skip, so we find a growing process 
in the use of muscles in playing the 
piano. 

The spatial sense needs equal train- 
ing and direction. While the keyboard 
is constructed for the convenience of 
the average hand, there are enough 
deviations of hand forms to allow 
time for orientation in each case. 


Even the muscles of the eyes need 
to be conditioned to note reading. 
Jacobsen ? found that eye movements 
are more numerous in the reading of 
music than of literature because of 
the nature of the treble and bass 
staves. As each muscle is trained to 
respond accurately to the mental per- 
cept, and as the mind becomes accus- 
tomed. to form images of the exact 
location where each responding mus- 
culature is with reference to the keys 
to be played, we may expect accuracy 
of performance — and not before. 

In organ playing we have a very 
similar setting, except that it becomes 


2 Jacobsen, Ole. An Analysis of Eye- 
Movements in Reading Music. Master’s 
Thesis, 1926. University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 106 pages. 
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more involved by the use of the pedal 
keyboard, several manuals, and many 
stop keys, combination pistons, and 
expression pedals. 

The same general pattern of train- 
ing is to be followed. As each new 
movement is learned, care is exer- 
cised, first of all, that the gross skeletal 
muscles of posture and the adjunct 
muscles for adjustment of movement 
are properly poised and trained. 

The minimal motors cannot be ex- 
pected to function with accuracy if 
postural and motor inhibitions are 
extant. 

Finally, the training of any muscle 
calls for an understanding, interested 
mental set. It has been demonstrated 
that initial practice of new muscular 
responses calls for slow, deliberate 
movements, clearly understood and 
correctly performed. After mastery 
of the materials in a slow tempo, the 
speed can easily be increased, usually 
doubled, by a reducing of the accent. 
This brings rhythm consciousness and 
fluency. Thus we actually increase 
the speed by reducing the accents. 
This brings about lighter playing 
which results from uninhibited min- 
imal motors, supported, but unham- 
pered, by the larger adjunct muscles, 
poised by the gross skeletal system. 

Muscles, in music as in life, are our 
remarkable gift of action. A little 
care and observation will cause us to 
notice the wonderful triple alliance 
used in carrying out any detail how- 
ever refined. As our understanding 
of this relationship grows, we can, 


correspondingly, delete inhibitions 
and increase our efficiency. 
Shall we try? 
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Harmony Check Sheet 


. Do you understand the Chord of 


Nature, fundamental and over- 
tones? 


. Can you play and write a funda- 


mental and its overtones, up and 
down? 


. Can you write and play the nat- 


ural succession of chords, I, III, 
VI, IV, II, V, I, in all keys and 
inversions? 


. Can you alter, chromatically, the 


alterable notes in these chords 
and resolve them? 


. Can you use any progression 


selected from these chords, at 
will? 


. Do you understand the dom- 


inant relationships and the func- 
tion of the 4th and the 7th tones 
of the scales? 


. Are you aware of the rest tones 


(static) and active (dynamic) 
tones in a scale? 


. Are you aware of resolving chords 


and their chords of resolution? 


. Are you aware of, and do you 


10. 


Ine 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


IV. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


understand, cadences? effects of 
doubled notes? 


Are you aware of the law of mel- 
ody and its exceptions? 

Are you aware of the law of har- 
mony, “harmonic law”? 

Are you aware of the possible 
resolutions of a 7th-chord? 


Are you aware of the fact that 
any note may be the root, third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth, or appog- 
giatura in a chord? 

Are you sure of suspensions (Vor- 
schlag, Vorhalt, Nachschlag)P 
Are you aware of the differences 
in character of various tonalities? 
Do you know the norms of tonal- 
ity, tempo, duration, pitch, and 
quality? 

Do you know when and how to 
modulate? 

Can you melodize any harmony? 
with passing tones? 

With which forms in music are 
you familiar? 

Can you write or extemporize in 
these forms? 


CatnHotic Point or View on Epucation. —In Rome, Pope Pius told a 


group of South American Catholic teachers: “We must oppose the pernicious 

attempts to separate religion and education. At the same time we must combat 

the exaggerated importance given to technical and material education. The 

Church approves the physical side of culture but only when it is moderated.” 
Then the Pope said, “Educate youth for peace.” 


In Washington, the Most Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of 
Washington, declared: “The challenge to the Church today is nowhere more 
serious than in the field of education. Basically, secularism tries to answer all 
questions without reference to faith or to spiritual standards. One hundred 
years ago Cardinal Newman said that to exclude theology from the classroom 
was the mutilation of learning. Such exclusion can lead only to confusion of 
thought. This has come to pass.” — Edpress News Letter, Oct. 30, 1948. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COMING! 


The foreword of a monograph which you 
will receive in the near future is as follows: 

The Editorial Committee of the Lutheran 
Education Association, acting in response 
to the unanimous decision of a large group 
of men and women who critically examined 
several facets of Christian education at the 
time of the 1948 Lutheran Education As- 


sociation Convention, is herewith present-, 


ing the research paper prepared and read 
by Professor Alfred Schmieding, chairman 
of the department of education and _psy- 
chology at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 

Many years of experience as a_ teacher 
and frequent opportunities for the applica- 
tion of research techniques while conduct- 
ing clinical work with children are factors 
which eminently qualify the author for a 
study of this type. Problem situations 
brought to his attention at Dyslexia Me- 
morial Institute, by Lutheran Charities of 
Chicago, and through informal private con- 
sultations with children contribute to 
breadth and depth in the magnitude of es- 
sential understandings. 

The area investigated constitutes the 
foundation of the social order. The results 
of the study are of necessity the concern 
of parents, pastors, teachers, and social wel- 
fare workers. Parent-child relationships 
which result in wholesome Christian per- 
sonalities are of such critical importance that 
a scientific diagnosis of constituent char- 
acteristics requires sincere concern. 

The Board for Parish Education is co- 
operating with the Lutheran Education As- 
sociation in the sponsorship of this publica- 
tion. 

One of the primary objectives of the 
L. E. A. is to promote and sponsor educa- 
tional research. The production of the 
monograph is in keeping with this objective. 

The title of the new publication is Parent- 
Child Relationship in the Christian Home. 


GOOD NEWS! 


The 1948 yearbook, The Christian Family 
in Contemporary American Society, is being 
reprinted. The demand exceeded the supply 
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soon after this popular publication made its 
appearance. Parent-teacher associations are 
utilizing the contents of this volume to ad- 
vantage. If you are an officer of such an 
organization, we would suggest that you 
consider a series of discussions based on 
this yearbook. Orders are to be placed with 
Concordia Publishing House. 


THE 1949 CONVENTION 
Time: July 5 and 6. 


Place: Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 


No, it is not too early to make plans. 

If possible, you will want to attend in 
person. 

If you are a member of a Board of Edu- 
cation, you will probably be disposed to ar- 
range for representation. 

If you are the chairman of a conference, 
perhaps upon your suggestion the group 
would be inclined to send you or several 
of the officers. 

The West is getting ready to meet you 
and greet you. 

Detailed information will be supplied in 
subsequent issues of LurHERAN EpucaTIoNn. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following are the names of people 
who have joined the L.E.A. during the 
period from Oct. 1 to Nov. 22: 


R. M. Eggerling Ruth Holldorf 
F. W. Eggers H. W. Krage 
Roland H. Kiel H. C. Lohrmann 
Mrs. Ed. Koenig E. M. Lueders 
Harold Krueger Ted Meyer 
Otto Meyerhoff Rosemarie Naig 
Clarence Meyer Linda Niermann 
Allen Nauss Walter Odean 


L. Pohlman Herbert Rathe 

Frieda Sohr Norman Riemer 

F. Weling Mrs. Alb. Tuchenhagen 
Esther Koepsell Mrs. C. Weber 

Ted Meyer Carl F. Wisch 

Geo. L. Warnke A. R. Bach 


Theo. T. Boettcher 
Virgil Kelly 
Adela Klingemann 
Herbert W. Knopp 
Art G. Krieg 
Martin J. Neeb 


Paul E. Bussert 
Martin Daib 
James Engel 
Herman Glaess 
Merle Golnick 
R. Griese 

E. M. Grimm 


St. Trinity Lutheran School (St. Louis, Mo.) 
Zion Ev. Lutheran School (Matteson, Ill.) 
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FROM THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


The vacancies in the office of vice-presi- 
dent in the West Central Area and in the 
Pacific Area have been filled. 

Mr. B. H. Arkebauer, 4311 The Paseo, 
Kansas City, Mo., has accepted the office of 
vice-president in the West Central Area, 
comprising the Western, Iowa East, Iowa 
West, Minnesota, and South Dakota Dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Delbert Schulz, 463 19th Street, 
Richmond, Calif., has consented to super- 
vise the Pacific Area: Southern California, 
California and Nevada, and Oregon and 
Washington Districts. 
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Mr. E. G. Petersen, Madison, Wis., and 
Mr. G. A. Schmiel, Watertown, Wis., have 
accepted the position of keymen in the 
South Wisconsin District. 

We heartily welcome these men as of- 
ficers of the L.E.A., and may the dear 
Lord and Savior give them wisdom, cour- 
age, and strength in promoting the activities 
of the organization. 

Vice-President John Socha of Austin, 
Tex., has been asked by the Executive 
Board to compile a handbook in which the 
duties of the various officials will be out- 
lined. Mr. Socha will welcome suggestions 
from persons who are interested in this 
project. 


Tue MacHINE AND EMPLOYMENT. — Under the title “Power, Machines, 
and Plenty,” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 142 (Twentieth Century Fund), 
the notion is dispelled that machine production must of necessity affect em- 
ployment adversely. 

The pamphlet shows that the use of machines and mineral energy has not 
reduced employment. Quite the contrary is true: the number of employees in 
the steel industry increased from 141,000 in 1890 to 470,000 in 1937; printing, 
publishing, and allied industries employed 165,000 men in 1890 and 683,247 
in 1940; the number of food industry workers increased from 86,711 to 
516,346 between 1870 and 1930, while the number of textile employees in- 
creased from 253,045 to 955,622 during the same period.—The Nation's 
Schools, November, 1948. 


BATTLE OF LEAFLETS.— There was a battle of leaflets in Massachusetts 
before the election. On the ballot was a referendum on birth-control informa- 
tion by physicians (which is illegal in strongly Roman Catholic Massachusetts ). 
The Council of Churches distributed a leaflet on Moral Law and Planned 
Parenthood. Romanists came back with a pamphlet called Birth Control Is 
Still Against God’s Law. Said one Protestant: “In a free and democratic state 
where there is no one established church but where the churches are many 
and equal in the sight of the law, it is essential that, concerning points on 
which churches disagree, the law shall not force upon the adherents of one 
set of religious beliefs action in keeping only with the tenets of a different 
ee group. This way lies tyranny.” — The Lutheran Standard, Nov. 80, 
1948. 
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TwenTieETH CenTuRY Funp Sratistics.— The following items of interest 
are culled from a recent Twentieth Century Fund report. 

The cost of police protection in the United States rose from $91,000,000 
in 1913 to $382,000,000 in 1932 and to $411,000,000 in 1941. 

There were almost 11 million adults in the United States in 1940 who had 
gone no higher than the fourth grade of elementary school. 

More than 20 per cent of the inhabitants of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico had less than four years of schooling in 1940. 

There were almost 5,000 magazines and periodicals published in the United 
States in 1939, with a total circulation of almost 240 million copies per issue. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On Nov. 22 memorial services were held 
in memory of Donald Kompe. The Lord 
took his soul to Himself suddenly on Nov. 18 
after a brief illness. He was engaged in 
his vicarage in Toledo, Ohio, where he was 
teaching school in a colored congregation. 
President Sieck gave the address and Dean 
Wuerffel served as liturgist. The Seminary 
Chorus under the direction of Dr. Heyne 
sang the anthem “O God, Thou Faithful 
God.” 

In a previous report the tentative enroll- 
ment of the Graduate School was given. 
The figures presented at that time must be 
revised upward. The final registration 
showed 98 persons enrolled for the various 
courses. Of these 67 are pastors, 14 are 
mission students, 13 are recent graduates of 
the Seminary, and 4 are undergraduates. 
The courses offered are as follows: 


Old Testament Dept. 


Old Testament Problems — Graebner 

Introduction to O. T. — Roehrs 

Jeremiah — Laetsch 
New Testament 

Textual Criticism — Arndt 

Cursory Reading of N. T. — Bretscher 
Systematic 

Apologetics — Mueller 

Theological Classics — Mayer 
Practical 

Hymnology — Buszin 

Adult Education — Repp 

Church in the World — Caemmerer 

The Pastor and His Work — Fritz 
Philosophy and Education 

Social Ethics — Rehwinkel 

Dr. Rehwinkel, the director of graduate 
studies, reports that this is the largest en- 
rollment in the history of the Graduate 
School. 
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ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 


Fall Graduates Placed 


On Friday, Noy. 12, the synodical Com- 
mittee on. Assignments met here at Con- 
cordia with the Seward and River Forest 
Placement Committees to assign our fall- 
quarter and Seward’s January graduates. 
A total of twelve calls and three applica- 
tions for supply teachers had been received. 


Our graduates and their assignments: 


Richard Engebrecht, New York City, N. Y. 
Paul Jungkuntz, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Frank Luedtke, Austin, Tex. 

Cornelius Sieving, Hoyleton, IIl. 


Our supply teachers and their assign- 
ments: 
Willis Clausen, Lester Prairie, Minn. 
Lenore Luedke, Buckley, Il. 

Seward’s two graduates were assigned to 
Ottertail, Minn., and New Orleans, La., 
respectively. 


New Dormitory Occupied 

Just before the Thanksgiving vacation the 
doors of the long-awaited new dormitory 
were opened, and the girls were able to 
move into their new home. Eighty women 
students had been temporarily living in 
bunk quarters in the gymnasium. The new 
library is also nearing completion, and it is 
expected to become available after the 
Christmas vacation. 


Women’s Auxiliary Rally 


The 14th annual Rally Day of the €C.T.C. 
Women’s Auxiliary was held on Nov. 30, 
beginning with a luncheon at 1 P. M. in the 
gymnasium. Six hundred women, including 
members of the Milwaukee Concordia 
Auxiliary and guests from women’s societies 
in the Northern Illinois District, attended. 
Mr. Walter H. Nagel, chief probation of- 
ficer of Allen County and Fort Wayne, Ind., 
addressed the assembly on the topic “Re- 
ligion as a Cure for Juvenile Delinquency.” 
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Mr. Nagel is an alumnus of Concordia who 
taught in Lutheran schools in Denison, 
Iowa; Chicago; and Fort Wayne. 


Pre-Christmas Musical Programs 


The Concordia Teachers College Choir, 
under the direction of Prof. Victor Hildner, 
presented a broadcast of Christmas songs on 
Saturday, Dec. 18, at 1:30 P.M., over Sta- 
tion WMAQ. This was a public service 
feature of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s Chicago outlet. The choir is com- 
posed of 72 voices. 

One of the highlights of the pre-Christ- 
mas festivities this year was the presentation 
of Handel’s oratorio The Messiah by the 
Concordia Cantata Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carl Waldschmidt, on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 19. An orchestra, especially 
organized for the occasion, accompanied the 
chorus, also under the direction of Mr. 
Waldschmidt. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


A recent major development of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., was the 
division of the institution for instructional 
purposes into Concordia Teachers College 
and Concordia High School. To maintain 
unity of purpose, there continues to be one 
Board of Control, with one executive of- 
ficer, the president, who serves also as 
chairman of the institution’s faculties. 

The faculties normally hold separate 
meetings. Joint meetings are arranged when 
mutually desirable. It is the privilege of 
each faculty to make recommendations to 
the president, the Board of Control, and to 
the other faculty. 

The college faculty has given consider- 
able attention to strengthening the offerings 
in the various divisions. For the first two 
years of college a general education cur- 
riculum has been developed, while the pro- 
fessional courses and more specialized of- 
ferings will be given during the junior and 
senior college years. 

Plans are also being made for the 1949 
summer school. In addition to offerings in 
the subject matter field, there will be both 
lower and upper level professional course 
offerings. 
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One new course was added this year to 
the high school curriculum, namely, Latin. 
The course is being taught by Prof. H. F. 
Werling. 

An evening course in the Family was 
taught the first semester by Prof. W. F. 
Wolbrecht, and second semester plans call 
for evening offerings in Sacred Art, Geog- 
raphy of Latin America, and Shopwork. 

Recent lyceum programs included the ap- 
pearance of Seumas MacManus, the Irish- 
born storyteller, and the Concordia College 
Chorus of Fort Wayne. The local college 
a cappella and high school chorus appeared 
in Christmas programs before the Christmas 
vacation. H. F. WERLING 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


Concordia College here was thrilled to 
learn that it had been remembered in a 
bequest in the sum of $22,109.65. This was 
revealed when the final report on the 
probate of the will of the late Mr. John 
Spatz was announced recently. The total 
estate was valued at $442,193.01. Fifteen 
organizations were provided for in the will, 
including, besides Concordia College, the 
following Lutheran charities: Lutheran 
Children’s Friend Society, Lutheran Hos- 
pital, and Old People’s Home. 

Mr. Spatz was born near Kendallville, 
Ind., of German parents. Then, in ac- 
cordance with the pattern that is known 
traditionally in America, he rose from 
cracker salesman to the presidency of the 
Perfection Biscuit Company here. 

Our 68-voice choir again made its annual 
fall tour during the Thanksgiving recess. 
Leaving on the Friday of the week before 
Thanksgiving and returning on Sunday eve- 
ning nine days later, the swing covered 
2,000 miles, with 13 puplic appearances in 
six States, as follows: St. Joseph, Mich.; 
Omaha, Lincoln, Fremont, Seward, and 
Schuyler, Nebr.; Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Fair- 
mont, St. Paul, and Rochester, Minn.; Chi- 
cago, Ill; Crown Point and Gary, Ind. 

More than 20,000 listeners hear the choir 
each year on tour and locally. Previous 
tours have taken the choir twice to New 
York City, to Washington, D.C., to Detroit, 
and New Orleans, La. 
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The choir, composed of college men and 
Lutheran High School girls, is under the 
direction of Prof. Arnold Lehman. Prof. E. 
E. Foelber is the business manager. Prof. 
Martin Bertram and Miss Elizabeth Eickhoft 
are faculty counselors, and Dr. Walter Herr- 
ling is in charge of publicity. 

An innovation which has gone far in en- 
tiching the faculty-student relationship at 
Concordia is a series of “smokers” which 
are being held each month in our dining 
hall. The program begins with a meal, at 
which members of the faculty and their 
wives are placed at each table. A student 
presides, and the program includes an ad- 
dress by a member of the faculty and sev- 
eral presentations representing a variety of 
student talent. All is designed to entertain 
and please. It may be mentioned in passing 
that the old “benefactor” system has not 
died out completely at Fort Wayne and 
that many students are still being received 
into the homes of many Fort Wayne Lu- 
therans each Sunday. 

A survey made by the Indiana State 
Teachers Association will be of general 
interest to educators everywhere. A thor- 
oughgoing study was made, then a long- 
range plan for the future was outlined for 
remedial action. Many problems in our 
public school system of Indiana, including 
both the grade schools and the high schools, 
have been brought into the light for further 
study. 

ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


The Lutheran Education Exhibit, spon- 
sored during National Education Week by 
the Milwaukee Lutheran Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, included a display by Concordia Col- 
lege. The exhibit itself, an impressive record 
of Christian teaching equipped with the 
most modern devices and resulting in desir- 
able achievements, has been described in 
several publications of our Church. Refer- 
ence is made to it here because the event 
provided occasion for showing that our 
synodical institutions are not separate from, 
but vitally connected with, the process por- 
trayed in the exhibit — Christian education 
from the cradle to adult years. One of the 
six large panels used by Concordia was 
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filled with pictures of our fifteen North 
American colleges and seminaries, together 
with a large map showing the location of 
each institution. Concordia’s own exhibit, 
while giving a detailed picture. of college 
life at Milwaukee, was intended to be 
representative of all the schools of our 
Church which train future ministers and 
teachers for the work of Christian educa- 
tion. We should like to express our sincere 
thanks to all those who sent pictures of our 
sister. institutions. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Con- 
cordia College Men’s Club was observed 
on Nov.15. Professor C. A. Hardt, presi- 
dent, pointed out that the club was one of 
the first organizations of its kind. In his 
anniversary address Rev. A. T. Wangerin 
showed that one of the chief benefits ac- 
cruing from an association of this sort is 
an intensely spiritual one: a deeper aware- 
ness of the communion of saints, to offset 
the tendency of city congregations to stand 
aloof from one another, and the joy of col- 
laboration toward a common goal. 

O. C.R. 


St. Pau’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The regular meeting of the St. Paul’s 
College Association was held on Oct. 17th. 
The Projects Committee reported that the 
greater portion of the sum needed for the 
typing equipment had been raised. The 
typing course began in September, with 
Professors Lando Otto and Lorenz Wahlers 
serving as instructors. 

The association’s project for the current 
year is the purchase of an electric organ 
for the chapel. 

The guidance program is being expanded 
during the current year. While President 
Moeller and Housemaster Riedel are in 
direct charge, the entire faculty participates 
by supplying information on interviews and 
personal observations. Appropriate forms 
are supplied for recording such information. 

During the Thanksgiving holidays the 
St. Paul’s College Chorus, directed by Prof. 
Norman Gienapp, made an extended tour 
through Missouri. Included on the agenda 
was a fifteen-minute broadcast over KFUO. 
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BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


The fall plenary meeting of the Board for 
Parish Education was held on Nov. 20, 
1948. In addition to the regular Board 
members and the staff, six institutional rep- 
resentatives were present: Prof. Arthur C. 
Repp of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; 
Prof. Mark Steege and Prof. M. J. Nau- 
mann, Concordia Seminary, Springfield; Dr. 
Arthur Klinck, Prof. Theo. Kuehnert, and 
Prof. W. Kraeft, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest. 

Sympathy Extended to Mr. Wm. Kramer. 
— The Board extended its sympathy to Mr. 
Wm. Kramer on the death of his father, 
Theodore Kramer, who died on Saturday, 
Nov. 20. 

Committee on Church and State. —'The 
Board approved the appointment of a com- 
mittee on Church and State relations in the 
field of education. The following men are on 
this committee: Rev. A. C. Mueller, chair- 
man; Dr. J. Pelikan, Dr. P. W. Lange, Dr. 
A. G. Merkens, and Mr. E. Wengert. The 
functions of this committee will be to help 
the Board for Parish Education define where 
our Church stands on problems of Church- 
State relationship in the field of education. 

Workshop in Tests and Measurements. — 
The Board for Parish Education approved 
a recommendation of the Committee on 
Tests and Measurements that a workshop 
be held in this area during the summer of 
1949. The workshop is to be a closed group 
made up of the five members of the com- 
mittee and a selected group of persons who 
will be invited to participate in this work- 
shop. Although the actual workshop will be 
a closed group, there will be an oppor- 
tunity for persons interested in the field of 
tests and measurements to report their work 
on special projects. The members of the 
Committee on Tests and Measurements are 
the following: Dr. Theo. Stelzer, Prof. W. 
Kraeft, Rev. H. J. Boettcher, Mr. E. Pflieger, 
and Mr. A. L. Miller. 

1949 Educational Conference.—The 1949 
Educational Conference and the convention 
of the Lutheran Education Association will 
be held at Concordia Teachers College, 
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Seward, Nebr. Tentative dates are as fol- 
lows: 

L. E. A. Convention, July 5—6. 

Educational Conference, July 7—8. 

Reorganization of the Council on Bible 
Study. — Since many of the original projects 
of the Council on Bible Study had been 
completed, the council has authorized a 
reorganization of its activities. The steering 
committee of the council, which functions 
as its Executive Committee, consists. of the 
following persons: Prof. Arthur C. Repp, 
chairman, Rev. Theo. Schroeder, Mr. H. R. 
Bieser, Mr. R. B. Deschner, Rev. O. E. 
Feucht, and Mr. A. L. Miller. Chairmen 
of the subcommittees are: Committee on 
Leadership, Prof. R. R. Caemmerer; Com- 
mittee on the Home, Rev. A. O. Gebauer; 
Committee on the Bible in Elementary Edu- 
cation, Wm. A. Kramer. The problem of 
study guides has been turned over to Rev. 
O. E. Feucht as a committee of one, with 
the suggestion that he contact various per- 
sons as consultants. 

Co-operation with the Board for Visual 
Education. — Mr. Melvin Schlake, Executive 
Secretary of the Board for Visual Educa- 
tion, attended the plenary session to dis- 
cuss the problems of the Board for Visual 
Education and to offer suggestions as to 
how the Board for Parish Education can 
co-operate in the production of filmstrips 
on the various Bible stories. Through con- 
sultation as to needs and the reviewing of 
scripts and of pictures the Board for Parish 
Education will seek to be helpful in this 
project. 

Problem of Church and State Relation- 
ships. — Considerable time was spent at the 
plenary meeting in discussing the issues 
raised by the book Separate Church and 
State Now, by M. J. Dawson. Dr. J. 
Weidenschilling led the discussion, which 
was a follow-up on his previous review of 
this book in the October meeting of the 
Board for Parish Education. 

Should the Synodical Teacher Training 
Committee Become a Committee of the 
Board for Parish Education? —This ques- 
tion was raised by the Teacher Training 
Committee and referred to our Board for 
discussion. Thus far the committee has 
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functioned independently, and there seems 
to be general agreement that if the Teacher 
Training Committee became a committee of 
the Board, it would make for integration 
and would help to eliminate parallel and 
overlapping efforts. The matter is being 
studied further by the Teacher Training 
Committee and the subcommittee of the 
Board on Part-Time Agencies. 

The Unsatisfactory Situation with Regard 
to Sunday School Teachers’ Meetings. — 
Rev. A. C. Mueller called attention to the 
lack of regular teachers’ meetings. He 
pointed out that only 10 per cent of our 
congregations have weekly teachers’ meet- 
ings, while 30 per cent meet biweekly and 
60 per cent meet less frequently. Synod has 
repeatedly gone on record urging regular 
Sunday school teachers’ meetings. It was 
emphasized that we must reach every area 
of Synod with a plea for more effective 
work in this matter and that, in addition 
to reaching the District leaders and our 
pastors and teachers, this plea must reach 
down into the rank and file of the Sunday 
school teachers’ staff. 

Recruitment of Students for Our Teachers 
Colleges. — Prof. Walter Kraeft led the dis- 
cussion on this topic, pointing out the 
respective responsibilities of the Board for 
Parish Education, the various synodical 
Districts, the Teachers Colleges, and the 
individual congregations in the matter. The 
Board for Parish Education will provide 
general publicity on this matter and provide 
also periodic reports through the Board for 
Parish Education Bulletin and for Parish 
Education. 

A. L. Miter, Executive Secretary 


ATLANTIC DISTRICT 
TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Atlantic District Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Mr. Oscar H. Wulff, chairman, met 
in New Britain, Conn., Oct. 28—29, 1948, 
at St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church and 
School. The following papers were pre- 
sented: “Religious Program in the Primary 
Grades,” Miss Frances Daiss; “The Voice 
of the Child,” Mr. Victor Koehn; “Speech 
in the Elementary School,” Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Anderson (Teachers’ College of Connecti- 
cut, Stanley School); “The Status of the 
Divinely Called Teacher,” Rev. R. Linde- 
mann. 

Highlight: Communion Service on Thurs- 
day evening, conducted by the Rev. Emil 
W. Sonstroem. Epcar H. AUFDEMBERGE 


MINNESOTA-NORTH DAKOTA 
LUTHERAN TEACHERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The 62d annual convention of Lutheran 
educators in this area was held in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Janesville, Minn., Oct. 28 
to 29, 1948, and was attended by 220 teach- 
ers and pastors. The following essays were 
presented: 

“The Lutheran Philosophy of Education” 
by Dr. Ad. Haentzschel, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 

“Problems in Choir Directing” by Prof. M. 
Albrecht, Dr. Martin Luther College, New 
Ulm, Minn. 

“The Lutheran Church of the Colonial 
Period” by Dr. H. O. A. Keinath, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 

“What Should a Teacher Read?” by Mr. H. 
Sitz, principal, St. Paul’s Lutheran School, 
New Ulm, Minn. 

“The Place and Teaching of Phonics in the 
Reading Program of the Lutheran School” 
by Prof. Alfred Schmieding, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The Conference of Lutheran Superin- 
tendents, meeting Dec. 7—9, 1948, in the 
congenial atmosphere of Concordia Publish- 
ing House, again proved that a body of 
educators may discipline itself to come to 
grips with current problems realistically, 
not only by assigning subjects for study 
and hearing learned essays, but by resolv- 
ing upon action which seems appropriate 
to the occasion. Since the printer is hold- 
ing the present issue of LurHeran Epuca- 
tion for a brief report, we shall utilize 
the limited space for a skeleton summary, 
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1. “The Status of the Lutheran Teacher” 
had been reviewed by the individual mem- 
bers on the basis of a scholarly treatise. 
The conference requested the author, after 
further editing, to submit his statement to 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education, with 
a view to making it available to the pas- 
tors, teachers, and officials of Synod for 
study. 

2. A thorough analysis of the continuing 
pastor and teacher shortage resulted in a 
number of recommendations for immediate 
action and were communicated for imple- 
mentation to the respective officers and 


boards. 


a. The conference requested the teach- 
ers colleges, through the Board for Higher 
Education, to institute a two-year profes- 
sional teacher-training course for women 
students enabling them to take positions in 
Lutheran elementary schools with accept- 
able standards of preparation, including 
practice teaching. 


b. The next proposal was the creation of 
the office of co-ordinator of procurement 
and placement, preferably an administrative 
officer directly responsible to the President 
of Synod. 


c. Meanwhile the Teachers’ Bureau is to 
request all District Presidents to determine 
at once what teachers are needed in their 
congregations and to relay this information 
to the Teachers’ Bureau by Jan. 15, 1949. 
The bureau is at the same time to ascertain 
the number of teachers that can be ob- 
tained from all sources of supply. All Dis- 
trict and institutional officers are to be 
apprised of the situation as soon as it has 
been determined. 


d. Since it appears that the supply may 
still fall short of the needs, it is highly 
desirable that congregations learn as early 
as possible whether they can obtain teach- 
ers from the regular sources or whether 
they must seek elsewhere. Therefore it was 
resolved to petition the Placement Com- 
mittee and the Board of Assignments to 
meet by March 1, 1949. 

8. Inclusive statements on “General Ob- 
jectives of Christian Education” are difficult 
to organize. The committee will keep on 
trying and report in 1949. 
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4. The previous conference had con- 
cerned itself with the objectives of the 
various educational agencies in the local 
congregation. Attention in the present ses- 
sions was focused on “Methods and Ma- 
terials Appropriate for the Attainment of 
the Objectives.” To facilitate progress and 
study, the conference divided itself for one 
third of the time into four workshop groups, 
covering the Lutheran Elementary School, 
the Sunday School, the Confirmation Class, 
and the Bible Class. 

All of the groups discussed the curriculum 
in religion, criteria for the preparation and 
selection of materials, the content of ma- 
terials, and related teacher and pupil aids. 
Present texts and study helps were analyzed 
in the light of current developments and 
needs, and recommendations made for ad- 
dition and improvement. The findings as 
reported to the conference could form the 
subject of a future article. Suffice it to say 
that new materials are either in preparation 
or under contemplation for practically every 
area and for every level of Christian educa- 
tion. The new books and helps already 
available have been announced elsewhere. 
We salute Concordia Publishing House. 

5. The new Intermediate Catechism was 
reviewed by the entire conference and 
written recommendations ordered submitted 
to the Committee. 

6. Instruments for the self-appraisal of 
District Boards of Education and_ their 
executive officers were presented, discussed, 
and referred for further development. 


S. J. Rotx 


SUMMER SESSION ANNOUNCED 
BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


“1949 —Year of Decision” will be the 
theme of the fifth annual six-week summer 
session on the “Position of the United States 
in World Affairs,” held by the American 
University in Washington, D. C., from 
June 18 to July 23, 1949. 

Mornings in air-conditioned Hurst Hall 
will be devoted to systematic lectures, after- 
noons to workshops in the social studies, 
evenings to cultural events in the capital, 
and week ends to visits to the shrines of 
the nation. A visit to the United Nations 
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at Lake Success is included in the summer 
curriculum. 

Residence is provided for all persons en- 
rolled in this session in Mary Graydon Hall, 
located on the cool, wooded hilltop campus 
of the American University in the north- 
west heights of Washington, above the 
Potomac River. 

Detailed information may be obtained 
from the Director, at 208 Hurst Hall, the 
American University, Washington 16, D.C. 


THOUSAND-DOLLAR PRIZE 
FOR MUSIC 


Musicians of our Church ought to be in 
a peculiar position to compete for a thou- 
sand-dollar prize, plus guaranteed publica- 
tion, being offered by the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
twenty-minute organ composition in three 
or four movements. The work must be 
submitted by Sept.1, 1949, to Russell G. 
Wichmann, chairman of the college’s De- 
partment of Music, and will be performed 
at the dedication of the college chapel’s 
new organ. 

Composers must be citizens of the United 
States and must submit a fee of $2.00 with 
each composition. A nom de plume must be 
on each score, the composer’s real name to 
be enclosed in a separate envelope. Com- 
positions remain the property of the com- 
poser. M. Witmark & Sons will be the pub- 
lishers and will grant the usual royalty 


arrangements. 


RELEASED TIME 
NOT ABANDONED 


In New York City the released-time re- 
ligious education program got under way as 
usual. Children of the third through the 
eighth grades, more than 100,000 of them, 
receive one hour of instruction per week 
in the church or synagogue of their parents’ 
choice. About 450 Protestant churches co- 
operate, together with Roman Catholic 
churches and Jewish synagogues, and about 
one half of all pupils in the grades men- 
tioned participate. In Wheeling, W. Va., 
too, the County Board of Education decided 
that the Supreme Court decree in the Il- 
linois case does not affect the program in 
operation in Ohio County. According to 
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the board, and in harmony with an opinion 
of West Virginia’s Attorney General, the 
nearly 10,000 pupils in the county’s schools 
may receive such instruction if their parents 
desire. 


The Lutheran Standard, Nov. 6, 1948 
DEFERMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


Because of the great need for teachers 
in certain areas, the executive committee 
of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education sent a telegram to Presi- 
dent Truman urging that local selective 
service boards be authorized to defer in- 
dividual teachers and prospective teachers 
on the recommendation of appropriate 
school authorities. The action was taken 
on recommendation of the body which was 
attending the biennial national conference 
for college administrators at Estes Park, 
Colorado, in August. 


The Education Digest, October, 1948 


RECENT PROGRESS 
IN BRITISH EDUCATION 


The estimated expenditure of the Min- 
istry of Education for education in England 
and Wales for the year 1948—49 is £245,- 
664,000 ($982,656,000) from central and 
local taxation combined. This represents an 
increase in expenditure of £31,198,000 
( $124,792,000) over the previous year. 


Teachers 


A five-year plan for the recruitment and 
training of teachers had been announced 
earlier this year. The aim was to raise the 
total number of teachers in the publicly 
financed schools from the present 196,000 
to 237,000 by 1953. This meant that it was 
necessary to extend the permanent training 
facilities. In 1948, 6,000 women would be 
admitted to two-year courses in permanent 
training colleges, or 750 more than were 
admitted in 1947, and nearly double the 
number admitted in an average pre-war 
year. It was hoped in 1949 to have facil- 
ities for 8,000 women entrants and for 2,000 
men. As it was the custom to have women 
teachers for the younger children, women 
teachers were needed more urgently at the 
moment, owing to the rising birth rate. 
This had meant that in many respects the 
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training of women had priority, and al- 
though all the men recruited to the pro- 
fession would ultimately be needed, many 
men students would have to wait before 
they could enter either the regular training 
colleges or the Emergency Training Col- 
leges. 


School Building 

Since January, 1946, £42,000,000 ($168,- 
000,000) worth of new school building had 
been approved, of which £16% million 
($66 million) had been completed or was 
under construction. Efforts were being 
made to keep down building delays which 
were due in the main to scarcity of ma- 
terials. Local Education Authorities were 
being asked to use standardization, pre- 
fabrication, and bulk ordering of component 
parts as much as possible, and the smaller 
authorities were encouraged to use the Min- 
istry’s architects as advisors and consultants. 


The School Health Service 

The question of school building also af- 
fected the development of the School Health 
Service. 73 new clinics or enlargements 
had been completed, and 150 new proposals 
were under consideration. 18 of these com- 
pleted clinics were for dentistry, and four 
of them for the child guidance service, 
which was one of the special services that 
the Local Education Authorities were asked 
to do all they could to promote. 


Special Schools 

The Government prided itself on what 
had been accomplished in the provision of 
Special Schools and special education for 
mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren. During 1947, 14 new _ boarding 
schools and 5 new day schools were opened 
for these children, with accommodation for 
711. Up to July, 1948, 9 new boarding 
schools and 2 day schools were opened for 
431 children. The Local Education Author- 
ities were encouraged to take over and con- 
vert into special schools large mansions 
built for the pleasure of the few, and al- 
ready many big old houses were in use. 
For instance, Condover Hall, an Elizabethan 
mansion, was a school for retarded blind 
children; Park Place, Henley, was for edu- 
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cationally subnormal children; and _ the 
Bishop’s Palace at Ely was a school for 
crippled girls. 
School Meals Service 

In the year ending June, 1948, over 
12,000 new school canteens, serving nearly 
1,000 additional schools and departments, 
came into use, and the general supply of 
cutlery, china, and cloths was greathly im- 
proved and expedited. There were now 
21,451 school canteens serving 25,818 
schools, out of a total of 28,570 schools in 
England and Wales. 


Further Education 
In the field of Further Education, great 
advances had also been made, and there 
was generally a growing awareness of the 
importance of Further Education. This was. 
illustrated by the rapid increase in part- 
time day release of young students by in- 
dustrial employers. In 1948, 200,000 work- 
ers were granted part-time day release, 
while the total for 1947 was 127,000. The 
amount of aid given to the Youth Service 
had trebled since 1942—it now totaled 
‘£14 millions. During 1948, the universities. 
ran 6,200 classes in adult education for 
138,000 students, as against 6,000 classes. 
for 100,000 students in 1947. 
British Information Service . 
October, 1948 


WARNS CATHOLIC PARENTS 
ON SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Catholic parents in the Mobile, Alabama,. 
diocese have been warned that failure to 
send their children to Catholic schools will 
result in their being refused the sacraments 
of the church, Religious News Service re- 
ports. A letter from Bishop T. J. Toolen, 
read from all pulpits recently, pointed out 
that the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Champaign case “makes it necessary 
that every Catholic child be in a Catholic 
school.” Previously, a diocesan law on the 
subject passed in 1987 had not been too 
rigidly enforced because of inadequate 
school facilities. 


The Christian Century, Oct. 27, 1948 
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INTEREST FOR PARISH 
SCHOOLS IN THE AMERICAN 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Definite interest in establishment of parish 
schools in the Texas District of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church was shown in a 
conference held Nov. 80 at Texas Lutheran 
College, Seguin, Tex. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. John 
Socha, Visitor of Christian day schools of 
the Missouri Synod in the Austin area, who 
spoke on “What the State Does and Does 
Not Expect.” The subject “Securing and 
Preparing Teachers” was discussed by Dr. 
Walter H. Beck, formerly of the faculty of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward. 

Progress and a favorable outlook for the 
future was reported for the day-school 
program in the Highland Park, San An- 
tonio, congregation of the American Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. W. A. Siefkes, pastor, 
where a kindergarten and first-grade pro- 
gram established this year will be expanded 
for the next school year to include the 
second and third grades. Kindergartens 
have been organized also under auspices 
of congregations in Corpus Christi, Houston, 
and Dallas. During the present year the 
Rev. W. A. Flachmeier of Austin was ap- 
pointed full-time director of parish educa- 
tion for the District. 

Fifty-nine pastors and laymen attended 
the conference, the first of its kind to be 
sponsored by the Committee for Parish 
Education of the Texas District of the 
American Lutheran Church. The confer- 
ence resolved to hold a similar meeting 
next year. 


FIRST LUTHERAN RADIO 
CONFERENCE 


They came from almost all parts of the 
United States—the 100 persons who at- 
tended the First Annual Lutheran Radio 
Conference at the Claridge Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., Nov. 10—11, under the auspices of the 
Radio Committee of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. Radio committees of the 
synodical Districts as far east as Connecti- 
cut, as far south as Louisiana, as far west 
as California, and as far north as North 
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Dakota were represented. A varied and 
profitable agenda was prepared. Prominent 
church and lay speakers discussed many 
topics in relation to religious broadcasting, 
such as music, television, the human voice, 
recordings, transcriptions, and education. 
Detailed information was given on the 
broadcasting of complete church services 
and a large variety of studio programs. 
A Radio Manual, which had been prepared 
by Synod’s Radio Committee especially for 
this conference, proved helpful to all the 
broadcasters for the improvement of their 
radio programs. A bird’s-eye view of the 
radio work in all synodical Districts was 
given. A round-table discussion on the 
topic: “Commercial Radio Looks at Re- 
ligious Programs” evoked a lively discus- 
sion. “What Is the Procedure and Cost In- 
volved in the Establishing of an FM 
Station?” “Is Money a Problem?” — these 
and many other questions were thoroughly 
answered. Reports were given on the work 
of KFUO, the Lutheran Hour, the Family 
Worship Hour, and Synod’s Radio Com- 
mittee. The many delegates in attendance 
greatly enjoyed a demonstration of FM and 
TV movies and a conducted tour of two 
large St.Louis commercial stations and 
Synod’s own new and enlarged station 
KFUO. 

Important recommendations, submitted 
by the Resolutions Committee and adopted 
unanimously by the Radio Conference, in- 
cluded an effort to obtain more time for 
our Church on the various networks, the 
establishing of the office of a full-time 
synodical Radio Director, the co-ordination 
and unification of radio work in our Synod, 
the integration of our radio work with the 
regular mission work of Synod, the expan- 
sion and increase of full-time synodical out- 
lets, encouragement to Synod’s Radio Com- 
mittee to expand its effort in its important 
work. 

This Radio Conference was by no means 
a “talk fest,’ but was instrumental in 
charting the future course of radio work 
in our Church. 

Rev. HERMAN H. HOHENSTEIN 
Director of Station KFUO 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


The United Lutheran Church decided not 
to adopt at this time a policy of encourag- 
ing local congregations to establish paro- 
chial schools. It approved a continued study 
by its Parish and Church School Board of 
the need for, and the possibility of, Chris- 
tian day schools. In the meantime the con- 
vention recommended that congregations 
start weekday Christian kindergartens. This 
type of education, it was said, has all the 
advantages and none of the disadvantages 
of the parochial school. 


More than 65 per cent of draft registrants 
in New York State have been rejected as 
physically unfit during September and Oc- 
tober. 


When 700 children of Dresden, Germany, 
were asked what they know of Jesus Christ, 
the results were disappointing. Only 1 per 
cent of the suburban, 7 per cent of the city, 
and 45 per cent of the country children in 
the group were able to give satisfactory 
answers. 

A study published in The Nation’s 
Schools, November, 1948, by Lane E. De 
Lara, a junior high school teacher in San 
Francisco, revealed that 92 of every 100 
pupils in sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
read comic books, and 45 read comic strips 
in newspapers. The popularity of comic 
books explains why, according to a recent 
report, 50,000,000 comic books are pub- 
lished every month. This fabulous figure is 
more than the combined circulation of 
Reader's Digest, Life, Saturday Evening 
Post, and Time. 

According to Dr. Franklin M. Foote, 
executive director of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 4,500,000 
American school children have defective 
eyesight. The society had spent a month 
making a nation-wide survey. Dr. Foote 
urges that all schools provide professional 
supervision so that eye defects may be dis- 
covered and treated at an early age. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
Columbia University took on another as- 
signment. He accepted appointment to the 
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Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 


Said Carl A. Gray, Connecticut indus- 
trialist, in “A Teacher’s Worth More than 
the Schoolhouse,” Saturday Evening Post, 
Oct. 9, 1948: “I’m fed up with the penny 
pinching of communities that will spend 
millions on football stadiums, golf courses, 
roads, parks and public buildings, and then 
see red when teachers ask for a decent 
wage.” 

The American Federation of Teachers 
claims that three of its members were 
elected to Congress on Nov. 2, namely, 
Paul H. Douglas, Senator-elect from Illinois; 
Hubert Humphrey, Senator-elect from Min- 
nesota; and Andrew J. Biemiller, a re- 
elected Congressman from Wisconsin. 

The University of Chicago is publishing 
a new translation of the works of Goethe, 
whose 200th birthday anniversary will be 
observed this summer. 

“The lecture method originated at a time 
when a few individuals carried what was 
known in their heads, and there were no 
books to be used as texts or references. It 
has persisted like a leech for the past 800 
to 1000 years and shows little sign of 
loosening its grip.” —Dr. V. A. Rice, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 

The five institutions of higher learning 
with the largest enrollments are: New York 
University, 47,647; University of California, 
43,469; City College of New York, 28,567; 
Columbia University, 28,000; University of 
Minnesota, 27,342. 

Men outnumber women 8 to 1 in the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities. 

During the last 25 years Egypt has suc- 
ceeded in reducing its illiteracy only from 
85 per cent to 75 per cent of the entire 
adult population. 

The 1949 Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion convention will be held at Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., on July 5 
and 6. The Educational Conference will 
meet at the same place on July 7 and 8. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Siegbert W. Becker, Oscar E. Feucht, Albert G. Huegli, H. O. A. Keinath, 
Theo. Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, Edwin J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
RELIGION 


THE DEVOTIONAL BIBLE. Volume II. The Gospels according to Saint Luke and Saint 
John. Centennial Series. By Theo. Hoyer and H. W. Gockel. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1948. Cloth. 528 pages. $3.00. 


The purpose of this volume, like its predecessor, is to lead into the Scriptures. Luke and 
John are covered chapter by chapter with 91 and 67 devotions, respectively. Each medita- 
tion consists of a brief introduction, a portion of Scripture according to the King James 
Version, a simple devotional exposition, and a concluding prayer. 

The chief purpose of this work is to support or re-establish the family altar. When we 
consider, as statistics indicate, that family devotions have become rare practices in modern 
Christian homes, any effort is to be welcomed toward a return of that distinguishing 
characteristic of Christian family life which was found to be rather common in former 
generations. This work differs from the usual type of family devotion book by making 
a portion of Bible text the chief feature of each unit. That is commendable because it 
leads into the Bible instead of meditating about what the Bible contains. Tek 


“THE CHRISTIAN AS A WORKER IN GOD’S KINGDOM.” By Eldor A. Cassens. 
Proceedings of the Sixth Convention of the Southeastern District of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 
46 cents. 

This is an interesting and provocative essay which reminds us that as Christians we 
have been called to work upon the greatest of enterprises —the Kingdom of God, and 
that as a primary obligation this duty demands our best effort. He points out that there 
is a place in God’s program for the talents of every Christian. While much of the material 
in Pastor Cassens’ essay is familiar to us, his treatment of the subject is sure to rouse us 
from our complacency. A. G. H. 


“CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.” By William A. Drews. 
Proceedings of the Sixty-Seventh Convention of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, Eastern District. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 64 cents. 


In our day of economic change it is imperative that the Christian not only be informed 
about the current developments, but that he also be able to interpret his environment from 
the point of view of the Word of God. Pastor Drews makes a significant contribution to. 
this important problem. He calls attention to some basic economic concept in the Old and 
New Testaments, such as divine ownership of the land, tithing a token of man’s respon- 
sibility to God, and the sharing of wealth in the Early Church. His section of “Christian 
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Attitude Toward Work” is a timely survey for the people of God in our day. The latter 
part of the essay concerns itself with stewardship, especially as it applies to the support 
of church workers. In his conclusion, Pastor Drews reminds us that “Christianity is not 
identified with any particular form of economic order,” but that it must judge all orders 
of society . . . “in the balances of God,” bearing witness to the truth. A. G. Hi: 


“THE RURAL CHURCH.” By Walter Stuenkel. Proceedings of the Sixty-Seventh Con- 
vention of the Western District of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 71 cents. 

While Methodists, Baptists, and Roman Catholics have explored the problems of the 
rural church extensively, we of the Missouri Synod with a constituency about 40 per cent 
rural have given this area almost no attention. Pastor Stuenkel’s essay makes an excellent 
introduction to the general topic of the rural church, which should be followed by other 
studies. He points out seven differences between urban and rural life of importance to 
church workers. He also cites as specific problems of the rural church the difficulty of 
retaining an able ministry, the migration of youth to the city and the depletion of rural 
church resources of leadership, the lack of educational and recreational features in the 
country, and the failure of the rural church to become an integral part of community life. 
The essayist concludes with some timely recommendations which will help to revitalize the 
rural church and make it a more effective agency of the Gospel. A. G. H. 


THE LUTHERAN ANNUAL, 1949.—AMERIKANISCHER KALENDER, 1949. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House. Each: 50 cents. 

These two popular annual publications, now on the market, bring the complete rosters 
of workers in our Synod and affiliated bodies in the Synodical Conference, as well as in- 
formation about the various institutions, boards, and committees. Besides this, the new 
issues contain brief biographical sketches of outstanding leaders in our Church, whose 
accomplishments, under God, have contributed much toward the growth of our church 
_ body during the first century of its existence. Toots 


NINETY-NINE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Wil- 
liam E. Eifert. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 10 cents. 

This 24-page tract, designed to help review the chief doctrines as presented in the Small 
Catechism, may also be used in a course of adult instruction in preparation for church 
membership. It is an excellent summary, in catechetical form, of the Six Chief Parts in 
the Catechism, but it follows an arrangement which differs from that of the Catechism 
by showing the logical integrations of the doctrines. Lea 


POWER FOR ACTION, AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By William 
A. Spurrier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 191 pages. $2.50. 


The primary thesis of this book is that love must be the real dynamic of all truly ethical 
action. This book is a good example of what the modern theologian can do in the field 
of ethics when he adopts this Christian axiom. The author recognizes, however, that true 
love has in it an element of righteousness, although this point is not fully developed, which 
enables him to treat truly ethical action as a compromise, as a choosing of the lesser of 
two evils. However, the book fails to be a real introduction to Christian ethics because it 
lacks an understanding of what Christianity is. Although the author condemns legalism, 
he never progresses beyond legalism, because he does not understand the distinction 
between Law and Gospel. To the author, sin is essentially selfishness, and yet the purpose 
of life is “that each individual attain self-fulfillment.” It rightly denies the ability of man 
to save himself, and yet makes the divine image in man, the God-in-us, the real Savior. 
The author says: “If a man acts from the best of intentions and motives of which he is 
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capable and is aware that his best is not good enough, that man is ‘accounted as righteous.’ 
. . . This is called justification by faith.” See pages 166-168. We would call that justifi- 
cation by works. Conversion is treated as a moral transformation, an adjustment to God, 
and nothing more. As an introduction to ethics the book would be acceptable; as an in- 
troduction to Christian ethics, it is a disappointment. S. W. B. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE TODAY AND TOMORROW. Edited by Harold R. Wil- 
loughby. Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 1947. 436 pages. $6.00. 
The present volume is a publication sponsored by the Chicago Society for Biblical 
Research, a group of Biblical scholars who meet three times a year to discuss problems 
in the Biblical field. Part I of the book contains papers originally read at the meetings of 
the Society during the academic year 1945—1946, revised and edited under the direction 
of Harold R. Willoughby of the University of Chicago. Part II is made up of special 
investigations written especially for this volume. The aim of the book is to present an 
overview of the past accomplishments, the present situation, and future opportunities in 
Biblical research. In this the book succeeds admirably. While the liberal theological view- 
point is everywhere evident in the book, we would recommend it to all advanced scholars 
who are interested in obtaining a comprehensive view of the whole field of Biblical 
research. S. W. B. 


Cuurcu History 


THIS IS LUTHER. A Character Study. By Ewald M. Plass. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1948. 395 pages. $5.00. 

This is not just another biography of Luther; it is a character study. The aim, to use 
the author’s own words, is “to tell what Luther was rather than what Luther did.” 

Professor Plass is a sincere admirer of the great Reformer. In fact, critics are likely 
to say that he has idealized, rather than portrayed, his subject. Enemies of Luther will 
protest: “Uncritical,” “one-sided,” “unrealistic,” “echt missourisch.” As is well known, 
Luther has often been severely dealt with by those who ransacked his writings for every 
possible expression that can be used to discredit the man. Those “debunking biographers” 
of modern times, whose chief satisfaction is to drag great men down to their own levels, 
have also belabored Luther. Over against these, Professor Plass’ book comes as a refreshing 
contrast. He believes that Luther was a great man, and he brings plenty of proof that he 
was just that. Many of the old accusations that have been raised against the Reformer 
receive due consideration and effective refutation. 

The book is interestingly impressionistic rather than strictly logical or chronological. 
In fact, the reader often has to glance again over the many subheadings and reread 
paragraphs to get their relevance to the pleasingly catchy chapter headings. But by this 
manner of presentation the author achieves the desired unity of purpose: To give an im- 
pression of Luther from the appreciative side. Therein lies the value of the book. The many 
quotations, often taken from sources not readily available to the casual reader, are a wel- 
come feature. 

The author evidently limited his bibliography to the books actually quoted; thus the 
omission of more recent works, which might be expected to appear in this list, is ac- 
counted for. ; H.O. A. K. 


EDUCATION 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Mary L. Ely, 
editor. Institute of Adult Education (Teachers’ College, Columbia University) and 
American Association for Adult Education, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 
$5.00. 

This is a 555-page record of the progress of adult education in our country from 1936 
to 1946. It is a symposium with contributions from 52 leaders representing as many aspects 
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of the growing, challenging adult education movement. Here is a perspective every educator 
should get to maintain good balance and avoid narrow provincialism. From the historical 
introduction by Lyman Bryson, which treats inadequate earlier popular conceptions of 
adult education, to the last section, describing UNESCO’s “training for peace” program, 
a full panorama of adult education projects unfolds. 

Only in such a book could a reader get the full sweep of adult education. Through 
increased counseling and on-the-job training, business and industry are educating adults 
for vocational efficiency. In sanatoria and hospitals men and women are rehabilitated for 
future useful service to society. In night schools and through correspondence courses 
other thousands are working toward greater skills and economic self-improvement. Workers’ 
education, labor-management courses (C.I.O. and A.F.L.), and consumer education 
belong to this category. Each has produced material and developed methods which, taken 
together, add considerably to our growing experience in leading adults. The Church may 
learn much from these projects for impregnating labor with Christian principles and for 
leadership training (for instance, courses for elders) through religious adult education. 

In another category this book places education for civic responsibility. This ranges 
from Americanization classes for immigrants, safety councils, and a study of housing to 
correcting the delinquent and conditioning every adult for intelligent living in one world 
which has discovered atomic energy. 

Here, too, is an overview of parent education and family-life training as carried on 
by 173 national organizations and countless local groups. Four trends are observed as this 
type of education has expanded, emphasizing 1) child care and guidance, 2) re-educating 
parent personalities, 3) interrelation of all family experiences, and 4) interdependence of 
family and community (see p. 86). The focus is getting sharper, the scope wider, the 
content better. New techniques are emerging, and better integration is being demanded. 

Intercultural education is growing rapidly as a result of new attention to civil rights, 
sane human relations, faster communication and transportation, and the social lessons of 
World War II. Goodwin Watson identifies seven major patterns in developing this type 
of education: 1) exhortation, 2) education, 8) participation, 4) revelation (exposé), 
5) negotiation, 6) contention (aggressiveness), and 7) prevention. (See p. 104.) Add to 
this the still larger advances in community improvement through adult councils and civic 
education through men’s and women’s clubs, the adult-interest groups meeting to further 
themselves in creative arts, recreation, health promotion, and a score of other areas, and 
we see a fuller realization of the principle that the good community is built of good 
individuals and of the desire to claim the peace through constructive education, which the 
war could not win. ; 

The last decade, particularly, has seen remarkable progress in education for old age 
based on a new “science,” geriatrics, and the meeting of the needs of young adults (31 per 
cent of our adult population). The church is peculiarly fitted out to especially serve these 
two groups of adults and should seize the opportunity. 

Of particular interest are the three contributions on religious adult education. Histori- 
cally the teaching of adults is as old as the Bible. Modern Jewish leaders see its aim as 
“the whole Jew” and making “the Jew whole.” Roman Catholicism is making advances. 
through its confraternity of Christian doctrine, its institutes on industry, its labor schools, 
study clubs, and especially its National Catholic Welfare Council. T. T. Swearingen, until 
recently director of adult work for the International Council of Religious Education, points 
to the open Bible and the central place of the Protestant pulpit as manifestation of the 
conviction “that adults can learn.” “The church no longer thinks of having a school, but 
recognizes that it is a school” (see p. 193). More and more denominations are organizing 
family-life education under a full-time leader. Religion must be channeled into every area 
of life and become a force in every vocation. The Church can no longer ignore the week- 
long influence of the community ideas and values as a major education force. “Adult 
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Education does not lessen the needs of children and youth, but simply recognizes the 
central role that adults play in our world. Unless adults change, little hope can be held 
either for children or for youth. As parents, adults function as teachers in the primary 
social unit of the family. As churchmen, adults are both the teachers and the living ex- 
amples of Christian thought and practice. In the community, from hamlet to global affairs, 
adults manage the world —thus religious adult education seriously attempts to release a 
force in community life which will reshape it to a non-pagan pattern.” (See p. 195.) 

Public school authorities are waking up to the fact that “it is the adults who set the 
pace and stamp the pattern of life in every community. . .. Waiting for a better educated 
next generation to grow up and take over is an outmoded attitude which stems from lazy 
and wishful thinking.” (See p. 197.) The essential nature of adult education is supported 
by independent agencies with two arguments: 1) The affairs of the world and the teaching 
and training of children and youth are in the hands of adults; 2) The experience and 
maturity of the adult are necessary if human beings are to learn to the best possible 
advantage. (See p. 241.) The public library and the museum are enlarging their service 
to include program planning for adults and group discussion leadership. Agricultural 
colleges are continuing to blaze the trail for rural adult education. Extension divisions 
of universities are in the vanguard of the movement. A digest of State and Federal ap- 
propriations for adult education shows a gradual emergence of larger planning with some 
States far ahead and some States far behind. (See p. 213.) 

Significant for us at a time when Lutheran adult education is yet in its formative stage 
are the contributions in this handbook on leadership training for adult education, methods 
and materials, co-ordination and collaboration. (See pp. 248-275.) Progress awaits the 
development of more able volunteer discussion leaders. The spirit of the leader of adults 
is considered even more important than his knowledge. Materials are never more than 
aids and hard to develop by mass production to suit individual and local needs. They are 
helpful as they get to the right people under circumstances when they will be useful in 
solving their problems. 

The place of radio and the motion picture in adult education is carefully considered 
by several educators. Of the latter the Handbook says: “Studies reviewed support the 
contention that films can and do affect emotional attitudes in the direction predetermined 
to be desirable. Furthermore such attitudes tend to persist for a considerable time.” 
(See p. 264.) But mass media provide only “one-way communication.” Discussion and 
evaluation are needed for self-determination. 

“An unparalleled experiment” is what Cyril O. Houle of the University of Chicago 
calls the adult education of the armed services during the war. It accelerated all adult 
education, tested methods and materials, definitely established the need of adult counseling 
service, and taught many other lessons. 

A postwar study of trends in adult education shows that all indications point toward 
an important and immediate increase in the size of the movement. The United Nations 
Educational, Scienctific, and Cultural Organizations exist “that the minds of all people 
may be freed from ignorance, prejudice, suspicion, and fear, and that men may be educated 
for justice, liberty, and peace.” (See p. 297.) 

Two hundred pages of the Handbook are devoted to program summaries and descrip- 
tion of the characteristic work of hundreds of adult education agencies, groups, organiza- 
tions, and departments. The bibliography of supplementary reading covers 12 pages. The 
whole book is made a handy reference work by the 26-page index. 

As our own Church increasingly sees total education, it becomes imperative that its 
leaders think through the place which Christian adult education must occupy. The im- 
plications are far-reaching. If church-directed adult education is to take its place beside 
secular adult education and help integrate it toward a Christian philosophy of life, then this 
Handbook must be consulted. Secular adult education can by itself never achieve the ends 
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which, for instance, UNESCO has set for itself. A more potent force is needed. The 
Christian Church in the Gospel of Christ has that force. The progress made in adult 
education in the United States in a single decade should be a spur to the Church to develop 
its program. It has the largest, best organized adult constituency in America. It needs to 
chart more realistically and definitely its course toward God-given ends in a modern world. 
It will proceed on the basis of Christian premises, with dynamic methods and materials, 
to a still more glorious end — helping Christians fulfill their mission in life. 
Oscar E, FEucHT 


MODERN EDUCATION AND HUMAN VALUES. Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture 
Series, Volume 1. Boyd H. Bode, Douglas Southall Freeman, Arthur H. Compton, 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Robert M. Hutchins, Ordway Tead. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1947. 165 pages. $3.00. 

The major social and moral issues which confront education today are the subjects of 
the six lectures printed in this book. The lectures were sponsored by the University of 
Pittsburgh, School of Education. For a variety of viewpoints on major issues in present-day 
education this book is probably the best source. A. V. M. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES. By Albert William Levi. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1948. 336 pages. $3.50. 

An extensive study of what might and ought to be done to improve the program of 
general education in our American colleges in the area of the social studies. The study 
was made by the Committee of the Co-operative Study in General Education appointed 
by the American Council on Education. After establishing the aims of social-studies 
instruction, the impingement of the war is given much consideration in the book. This is 
followed by an analysis of a suggested social-studies curriculum for a two-year program 
based on needs and objectives which the survey revealed. An interesting 12-page appendix 
to this study presents an analysis of responses from more than 2,000 students in eleven 
American colleges to an inventory of beliefs about postwar reconstruction. T.K. 


TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. By Margaret K. 
Walraven and Alfred L. Hall-Quest. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1948. 188 pages. 
$3.00. 


Learning the effective use of books and of the library is a slow process. Various 
techniques and skills should be acquired by pupils of the intermediate and upper grades. 
This volume is an excellent guide intended to help teachers in their use of books and 
varied materials in the instructional program. The book emphasizes textual, supplemental, 
and recreational reading. 

The value of the book is emphasized in the last chapter, which offers five basic prin- 
ciples of teaching through the library. E. J. W. 
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